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ABSTRACT 


This study investigates the direct recovery of mean gravity anomalies 
from summed range rate (Rp) observations, the signal path being ground station 
to a geosynchronous relay satellite to a close satellite significantly perturbed by 
the short wave features of the earth's gravitational field. To ensure realistic 
observations, these were simulated with the nominal orbital elements for the 
relay satellite corresponding to ATS-6, and for two different close satellites 
one at about 250 km height, and the other at about 900km height corresponding 
to the nominal values for Geos-C. The earth's gravitational field was repre- 
sented by a reference set of potential coefficients up to degree and order 12, 
considered as known values, and by residual gravity anomalies obtained by sub- 
tracting the anomalies, implied by the potential coefficients, from their ter- 
restrial estimates. The Geodyn orbit generation and parameter estimation pro- 
gram was used after modifying it to accept gravity anomalies as parameters. 

The standard deviation (std. devn. ) of Ra observations was assumed as 0.08 
cm/sec. based on an integration interval of 10 seconds. 

The recovery of mean gravity anomalies over 10° and 5° equal area 
blocks from Rp observations to close satellites at heights of about 900 and 250 km 
respectively were classified as recovery from strong signal. The recovery of 
5° and 2° 5 equal area mean anomalies using the same close satellites were 
classified as recovery from weaJ< signal. The anomaly recovery was considered 
over local or regional areas. The satellite state vectors could not be recovered 
from short individual arcs of 4 to 20 minutes duration, and were held fixed in 
this study to a-priori known values. 

It was found that gravity anomalies could be recovered from strong sig- 
nal without using any a-priori terrestrial information, i.e, considering their 
initial values as zero and also assigning them a zero weight matrix. However, 
while recovering them from weak signal, it was necessary to use the a-priori 
estimate of the std. devn, of the anomalies to form their a-prlori diagonal 
we^ht matrix. Without this a-priori information, the solutions from wealc sig- 
nal were unstable and not meaningful. 

The optimum density of observations was achieved by considering 
ascending and descending satellite arcs with spacing between adjacent arcs 
roughly half the size of anomaly block being recovered. If the observations 
along an arc were more closely spaced than the spacing between adjacent arcs, 
Hie std. devn. of tlie recovered anomalies was required to be multiplied by a 
sealing factor. 

The density of observations should be nearly uniform over the area. 

If the orbital inclination of the close satellite is about 45° , the area of investi- 
gation needs to be located in the form of a rhombus with its diagonals in the 
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east-west ajad the north-souUi directions. A latitudinal extent up to 40° is advis- 
able, and the area should lie either in the mid-latitudes or the equatorial region. 
The observations should not extend beyond the limits of the area of investigation, 
and one anomaly block all around the area should be included in the estimation 
process. These latter anomalies not covered by observations cannot be recovered 
but these ensure the optimum recovery of the gravity anomalies inside the area 
of investigation, For small mean anomaly blocks lilce 2° 5, anomalies in two 
blocks all around the area need to ba included in the estimation process. 

The criteria for examining the ’goodness' of anomaly recovery have been 
described. The std, devn. of recovered anomalies from strong signal was found 
to be about 2 mgals for 10° and about 6 mgals for 5° equal area mean anomalies. 
These results have been compared with those obtained by Schwarz in 1970. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


The concept of a geostationary satellite tracking a close satellite, signifi- 
cantly perturbed by the short wave features of the earth's gravitational field, was 
discussed at the Williamstown concerence (Kaula, 1969). The measurement of 
the range rate of the close satellite from the geostationary satellite, relayed to a 
ground tmcking station, would then permit the evaluation of those shortwave 
features of the earth's gravitational field, whose effect Is discernible at the alti- 
tude of the close satellite, Schwarz (1970) considered the short wave features of 
the earth's gravitational field represented by a surface density layer residual to 
spherical harmonic potential coefficients field up to degree 12. He studied the 
size of blocks 2®x 2° and 5® x 5° on the earth's surface, over which tlie density 
of surface layer was assumed constant, which could be resolved in local areas 
from satellite to satellite range rate measurements. Kaula (1972) considered 
these measurements for determining the local variations in the earth's gravita- 
tional field in terms of point masses over various sized blocks, 2°. 5x2°. 5, 

5°x 5° and 10° x 10° , residual to spherical harmonic potential coefficients field 
up to degree 12, 

Several global solutions for the short wave features of the earth's gravi- 
tational field have also been made using other types of satellite data. Koch and 
Morrison (1970) determined 48 surfece density values in 30°x 30° blocks, resid- 
ual to potential coefficients field up to degree 4 using optical satellite observations, 
Koch and Witte (1971) extended this determination to 104, 20°x 20° surface density 
elements, using range rate measurements from ground statioi^ to satellites, 
Arnold (1972) describes the solution of 52 gravity anomalies in 20° blocks in 
selected areas using optical satellite observations. Obenson (1970) proposed a 
method for the recovery of 184 gravity anomalies in 15° blocks from opitcal satel- 
lite data. Rapp (1971a) described another approach for the recovery of gravity 
anomalies from such data; and elaborated on the procedures (1971c) for their 
determination, and the combination with existing gravity material. 

The Geodyn program (Martin, February 1972b) performs numerical inte- 
gration of the equations of motion of the satellites; and simultaneously evaluates 
the variational partials by the numerical integration of the variational equations. 
This program was modified by Karki (1973) to accept gravity anomalies as un- 
known parameters. Rapp (1973b) describes the recovery of 184 15° equal area 
gravity anomalies, utilizing the modified Geodjm program, from optical satellite 
observations, and in combination with terrestrial gravity observations. 

Vonbun (1971), Kahn et al (1972) have described the Geos-C/ATS-F satel- 
lite to satellite tracking and gravimetiy experiment. With the launch of ATS-6 
in May, 1974 and the proposed launch of Geos-C in March, 1976, it was timely to 
study the recovery of gravity anomalies from satellite to satellite tracking data. 
Similar data may also be available during Apollo-Soyuz-Llnit flight in July, 197B, 
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The Geodyn program was enlarged (Martin, February, 1972a) to accept 
satellite to satellite range and range rate measurements. This revised version 
(November, 1972) of Geodyn program was accordingly modified by Hajela (1974) 
to accept gravity anomalies as unknown parameters, generally following Karki 
(1973), The purpose of the present study is to investigate the recovery of mean 
gravity anomalies over 2°, 5, 5® and 10° equal area blocks in regional or local 
areas, from 60° by 60° down to 20° by 20° or less. To explore the capability of 
satellite to satellite range rate, and range, observations in recov'^ring gravity 
anomalies, utilizing close satellites at height of 900 km, or 250 km, combination 
solutions were not attempted. No use was dm?’ made of a-priori information 
about gravity anomalies from terrestrial observations, except in Sec. 5.2 and 
5. 3, where the value of a-priori variance of anomalies in 2°. 5 and 5° blocks 
was utilized to form their weight matrix. The present study otherwise follows 
tlie approach outlined by Rapp (1971a, 1971c). 

1.1 Satellite to Satellite Tracking 

This term will be used in this study to indicate a geostationary satellite 
of tiie ATS-6 type, generally referred to as tlie relay satellite, tracking a satel- 
lite close to earth. The close satellite would either be die Geos-C type satellite 
at a height of about 900 km, or a lower drag-free type satellite (Lange, DeBra, 
Kaula, 1969) or any other satellite, e.g. Apollo-Soyuz-Link flight, at a height 
of about 250 km. The case of one close satellite tracking another close satellite 
in die same nominal orbit (Comfort, 1973j Schwarz, 1970) will not be considered 
in this study. 

The cartesian position and velocity coordinates of the relay satellite used 
in this study, were kindly supplied by Mr. J.G. Marsh of NASA, and were as 
follows: 


X- 13,843. 503. . .Ion 2.905, . .km/sec 

Y= -39, 803. 422. . .Ion Y = 1.006. . .km/sec (1*1) 

380,053..,kra Z - 7. 928, . .km/sec, 

at time 20 Sep. 1969 23 hour 55 min. 0 sec. This however, gave a nominal geo- 
stationary longiti'de of 63°. 2 W. The coordinates of the relay satellite in equation 
(1. 1) were then assumed to refer to time 21 Sep. 1969 01 hour 33 min, 36. 3 sec. , 
which gave a nominal geostationary longitude of 93°,95 W, , which was close to the 
planned value of 94° W. for ATS-6. The inertial coordinate system used in this 
study was assumed to be the true of date coordinate system at 690921.0 (YYMMDD), 
with the Z axis defined by the instantaneous rotation axis of the earth, X axis by 
the true equinox of date and Y axis forming a right handed orthogonal system. 

The velocity coordinates in the same rlirections were defined by Z, X, Y. The 
inertial position and velocity coordinates of the relay satellite were then defined 
to be in this sytem, and expressed by equation (1. 1) at the time 690921 (YYMMDD) 
01 hour 33 min. 36.3 sec. The coordinates of tlio close satellite wore then also 
referred to this initial epoch (see Sec. 2. 3. 1). 
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The nominal value of the Keplerian elements for the Geos-C type of satel- 
lite was taken from Kahn et al (1972) as: 

a= 7214km 

e= 0.006 (1.2) 

i = 115° 


The nominal value of the Keplerian elements of the close satellite at height of 
about 250km was talten as; 

a= 6626 km 

e= 0.0005 (1.3) 

i - 115° 

The inclination of the 250km high satellite was kept the same as tliat of the Geos-C 
type satellite, so that the pattern of satellite arcs would have the same geometry 
over the area of investigation. The actual orbital parameters of the close satel- 
lites were optimized, as described in Sec. 2.3.1, so that the subsatellitc points, 
in subsequent passes of the close satellite, cover the ai’ea of investigation in an 
optimum manner. The optimized values of the Keplerian elements for the two 
satellites will be given in equations (2.54) and (2. 56). 

The satellite to satellite observations considered were the range from the 
ground tracking station to the relay satellite, plus the range from the relay satel- 
lite to the close satellite. This will be referred to as the summed range. The 
summed range rate would be the time derivative of the summed range, i. e. the 
time rate change of the range from the ground station to the relay satellite to the 
close satellite. The anticipated standard deviation (NASA, 1974, p, 4-65) of the 
summed range rate observations in the proposed Geos-C/ATS-6 tracking experi- 
ment is .07 cm/sec. with an integration interval of 10 seconds. This is expected 
to improve to .04 cm/sec. and . 03 cm/sec. , if the integration interval for deter- 
mining summed range rate is 30 seconds and 1 minute respectively. As the time 
interval of observations in most of the investigations in the present study was 
kept as 10 seconds, a slightly conservative estimate of .08 cm/sec. was used for 
the shmdard deviation of the summed range rate observations not only for the 
close satellite at height of 900km, but also for the close satellite at height of 
250 km. 


1. 2 Gravity Anomalies 

Mean gravity anomalies were considered in this study over 10° equal area 
blocks, according to the generalized division proposed by Rapp (1971b), I\ir- 
ther subdivision into 5° equal area blocks was according to Hajela (1973). These, 
and the further subdivision into 2°, 5 equal area blacks, will be described In 
Sec. 3. 1. The limits of all blocks were in integer number of degrees, to enable 
the determination of mean gravity anornalies over large size blocks from the 
available free air gravity anomalies in i°x 1° equiangular blocks. This led to 
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the 2°, 5 blocks being considerably unequal in area, but the word 'equal area' was 
retained to differentiate it from equiangular blocks. 

The initial values for the free air mean gravity anomalies over 10° equal 
area blocks were talien from Hajela (1973). The gravity formula and the constants 
used for the reference ellipsoid will be given in Sec. 3.2, equations (3.7) and 
(3.8). The gravity anomalies actually used, however, referred to a set of 
spherical harmonic potential coefficients up to degree and order 12, i.e. from 
the free air terrestrial gravity anomalies, the gravity anomaly implied by the 
set of potential coefficients, was subtracted out, as described in Sec. 3.2. The 
resulting value will be referred to as the residual gravity anomalies. 

The set of potential coefficients used as a reference to describe the earth's 
gravitational field were those obtained by least squares collocation by Rapp 
(1973a). As their value was considered to be known and held fixed, the anomaly 
implied by these potential coefficients was also a fixed constant value. After 
the residual anomaly is recovered from the adjustment procedure described in 
Chapter 2, the anomaly implied by the potential coefficients may be added to it, 
to get the recovered gravity anomaly referred to the specified gravity formula. 

We thus concern ourselves in this study with the recovery of residual anomalies. 
These will, in general, be referred to as anomalies, unless it is necessary to 
specifically distinguish between terrestrial anomalies, anomalies implied by the 
potential coefficients, and residual anomalies. The residual anomalies recovered 
from the adjustment scheme would be referred to as the 'recovered anomalies'; 
and the residual anomalies used to simulate satellite to satellite observations 
would be referred to as the 'expected anomalies'. The difference of recovered 
anomaly minus the expected anomaly would be referred to as the 'anomaly dis- 
crepancy' and would be used as one of the measures to examine the recovery 
model. 


The formation of the mean residual anomalies over 2°, 5, 5° and 10° equal 
area blocks will be described in Chapter 3. 

1. 3 Brief Description of Study 

The investigations in this study have been grouped under four main prob- 
lems. These are firstly, the recovery of 10° equal area mean anomalies from 
close satellite at height of about 900 km, and the recovery of 5° equal area mean 
anomalies from close satellite at height of about 250 km. These two problems 
will be discussed in Chapter 4. As the effect of anomalies over 10° blocks would 
be felt more strongly on the summed range rate, and range, observations at the 
height of close satellite of 900 km, as compared to the effect of anomalies over 
5° blocks; and similarly, the 5° anomalies would be more discernible at the 
height of close satellite of 250 km as compared to 2°, 5 anomalies, the discussion 
in Chapter 4 is categorized as the recovei^ of gravity anomalies from strong 
signal. This also enables us to test various considerations, which may then be 
applied with greater confidence to the recovery of gravity anomalies from weak 
signal. The latter category comprises of the investigations for the recovery 
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of 5*^ equal area mean anomalies from close satellite at height of 900 km, and 
the recovery of 2®. 5 equal area mean anomalies from close satellite at height 
of 250 km; and these have been grouped in Chapter 5. 

As already mentioned, we will consider in this study only the satellite to 
satellite tracking observations. Preliminary investigations showed that summed 
range observations were not very sensitive for the recovery of gravity anomalies. 
This has been discussed in Sec. 4. 1. 5. M all subsequent investigations, only the 
summed range rate observations were utilized. The gravity anomalies were the 
only unlcnowns considered. The only arc parameters corsidered were the constants 
of integration, i. e, the position and velocity coordinates at the start of integrating 
the orbits, which were eliminated from the normals, as the obsenrations in that 
arc were processed, according to See. 2.2. 1. A satellite arc consisted of a 
single pass of the close satellite, as the trajectory of the subsatellite point of the 
close satellite moved over the area of investigation from one edge to the other. 

The word ’satellite arc’, or ’arc’, has been used to indicate both the trajectory 
of the subsatellite points, as well as the summed range rate observations along 
that arc, and the usage is clear according to the context. As the duration of 
individual satellite arcs was short, from 4 to 20 niinutes depending upon the area 
of investigation, the arc parameters were not recovered in this study, and were 
held fixed, as discussed in Sec. 2.2.1. 

The geodetic coordinates of the ground tracking station were taken as t 
Latitude 35° - 12' - 28 N. , 

Longitude 277° - 07' - 4lV 16 E. , (1. 4) 

Height 850 meters. 

The ground tracking station was intended to be Eosman, North Carolina, but as 
the reference ellipsoid (equation 3,7) used in this study was different from the 
reference ellipsoid on which the coordinates in equation (1.4) were given, these 
coordinates now refer to a hypothetical station in its vicinity. 

We begin by discussing in Chapter 2 the mathematical model and d'r pro- 
cedure of recovery. The gravity anomalies for data simulation will be described 
in Chapter 3. The main investigations of this study will be reported in Chapters 
4 and 5. Discussion about the use of real data, a summary of main results, and 
suggestions for further study will be presented in Chapter 6. The results ob- 
tained by Schwarz (1970) will also be compared with the results of this study at 
the end of Sec. 6.3. 

The standard deviation of range rate observations of . 05 mm/sec. assumed 
by Schw’arz was about 16 times more optimistic than what is lUcely to be achieved 
in currently proposed satellite to satellite tracking experiments lilce ATS-8/Geoa-C 
and Apollo/Soyuz flight. The results of tlio present study are more realistic In 
terms of the precision of observations and the height of close satellites. We have 
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now also the advantage of better orbit generation and parameter estimation 
computer programs, including gravity anomalies as parameters. The main con- 
tribution of this study, however, lies in the systematic investigation of the re- 
covery of gravity anomalies in local and regional areas, and in establishing the 
optimum design of observations and the optimum mathematical model for tlie re- 
covery. 


2. MATHEMATICAL MODEL AND PROCEDURE OF RECOVERY 


We will consider the observations during this study to be only the summed 
range rate, or the summed range. The unitnowns to be recovered by the usual 
least squares procedure would be the residual gravity anomalies and the starting 
coordinates of the relay and close satellite at the epoch of starting the integration 
of the orbits of these satellites. We later find that the starting coordinates could 
not be recovered satisfactorily because of using observations over very short 
periods of satellite arcs from 4 to 20 minutes, and the starting coordinates were 
thus considered in this study to be well determined a-priori say, with other track- 
ing data, and these values were then held 'fixed’ in the estimation process by 
assigning them a very low variance. This is described in more detail later in 
Sec. 2,3.3. (Also see Sec. 6.1), 

The initial or 'approximate' value of the residual gravity anomalies were 
considered to be zero. The computed value of the summed range rate or summed 
range was then obtained with respect to tlie position of the relay and close satel- 
lites obtained by integrating their orbits in the gravity field described oniy by 
the reference set of potential coefficients with the residual anomalies as zero. 

This misclosures between the 'observed' values (Sec. 2.3.2) and the computed 
values of the summed range rate or summed range, along with the mat’/ix of 
partial derivatives of these observations with respect to the unlcnowns, were then 
used to recover the correction to the 'approximate' value of the residual anomalies, 
which was also the 'solution vector' as the approximate value of residual anom- 
alies were zero. Following the notation of Uotila (1967), the solution vector X 
is obtained by : 

X- -hT^U= -(A'PA)-^A'PL, (2.1) 

where A is the matrix of partial derivatives of the observations with respect to 
the unimowns, P is the weight matrix of observations, L is the vectox of mis- 
closures, N is the normals matrix and U is the 'constant' vector of the normal 
equations: 

NX+U=0 (2.2) 

Though the adjustment may essentially be described by equation (2. 1), the 
actual scheme used allowed the possibility of treating the unlmown parameters 
also as observations, and constraining their adjusted values to fulfill certain 
conditions. The actual scheme also allowed the elimination of arc parameters 
after processing observations in each arc, so that the unltnowns actually solved 
for were the residual gravity anomalies. This scheme is described more fully 
in Sec. 2.2.1. 
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2.1 Computation of the Misclosure Vector and the Partial Derivatives Matrix 


2.1.1 The Misclosure Vector 

Following the treatment of Chin, Goad and Martin (1972), the geometry for 
obtaining the summed range or summed range rate is shown in Figure 2. 1, where 
Ri, Rg and Rg are the geocentric radius vectors to the rday and close satellites 
and the ground tracking station respectively at a specified time. Denoting the re- 
lay and close satellites by subscripts 1 and 2, and the upward and downward range 
by the subscripts u and d, we may represent the 4 ranges, i.e, , from the ground 
tracking station to the relay satellite, from the relay satellite to the close satel- 
lite, and the 2 ranges on the return path to the ground tracking station, by Rju , 

Rad » Rau > Rm respectively. Then, representing the summed range from the 
ground tracking station to the relay satellite and then to the close satellite as Ra, 
we have: 


R. - l(Riu+ Rgd -t Rsu + Rid) (2. 3) 

The ranges on the right hand side of equation (2. 3) may be expressed in 
terms of the geocentric radius vectors R^, Rg, Rg, but we have to specify the 
times at which these radius vectors are to be so expressed. If we denote the 
time at which the signal is received back at the ground tracking station by t, and 
the transit time along the 4 ranges by At with appropriate subscripts, we have; 


Rid= !Ri(t-Atid)- ft(t)| (2.4) 

Rau- lR8{t-Afc,i- Atgu)-Ri (t-Atu)! (2.5) 

Rad~ 1 Ri (t "Atid - Atsu - Atgd ) - Rg (t - Atj^ - Atg^ ) I (2, 6) 

Riu IRs (^“ Aty. -Atgu - Af^i -Atiu)-Ri(t - Aty - Atgu “ Atg 4 ) \ (2. 7) 


V7e have assumed in equations (2. 4) to (2. 7) that there are no transponder 
delays at the 2 satellites. A comparatively large transponder delay of 4fisec. 
would affect the summed range of about 78,000 km by only 1cm; but in practice 
the actual transponder delays of the satellites could also be taken into account. 

The radius vectors at the required times in equations (2.4) to (2. 7} can 
be computed knowing the inertial coordinates of the satellites and the ground 
tracking station at those times, and we may thus compute the summed range R^ 
at any particular time, say t, from equation (2.3). The summed range rate, Ra, 
would be its time derivative, to be denoted by a dot on tlie top, and expressed 
in terms of the time derivatives of the 4 ranges, 1. e. , 

Ra-i(Ry+Rg^ + Rg„+Ry) (2.8) 

and, we can readily see from equation (2,4) that 
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(2.9) 


Ru = |Ri(t-AtM)-Re(t)| 

« A 

= fe(t"Atid) - ^ (t))» (Ri(t»Atid)- ^(t))] 

[[(^i(t-Atid)- Rb (t))- {Ri(t-Afcia)- :^(t))l3^ 

• • • 

with similar expressions for Rgu, Egd > Hiu f^^om equations (2.5) to (2. 7). The dot 
between expressions inside square brackets denotes the scalar dot product. 

The summed range rate Eg at any particular time, say t, may then be com- 
puted knowing the inertial velocities of the satellites and the ground tracking sta- 
tion at the required times in equation (2.4) to (2. 7), in addition to their inertial 
coordinates at those times. The summed range observations are thus a function 
of the inertial coordinates, while the summed range rate observations are a 
function of both the inertial coordinates and inertial velocities of the relay and 
close satellites and the ground tracking station at the required times. 

The simulation of 'observations’ will be described in Sec. 2.3. 2. The 
integration of orbits of the relay and close satellites to obtain their inertial 
coordinates and velocities, will also be discussed in Sec. 2.3.2, The inertial 
coordinates of the ground tracking station are obtained by a rotational transfor- 
mation of its cartesian coordinates about the earth's rotation axis by the Green- 
wich hour angle of the true equinox of date, and by applying precession and nu- 
tation for the period of time from 0.0 hr. of the reference day. This has been 
described in detail in Volume I Sections 3 to 5 of Geodyn System Description 
(1972) and has not been repeated here. The computed value of Eg or Eg, at the 
time of observation may then be obtained from equations (2.3) and (2.8), and 
the vector of misclosures, L of equation (2. 1), computed. We may now discuss 
the computation of the partial derivatives matrix A. 

2.1.2 The Partial Derivatives Matrix 

If we represent the unlmown parameters, whose values are to be recovered 
from the adjustment process, by /?, then we have to form the partial derivatives 
of the observations, Rg or Rg, with respect to these parameters. Prom equation 
(2.3), we have*. 

3Rg „ 1 ^ '"•'Rlu ^Rsd ^ ^R@u I 5Ri4 ^ 

3,f? 2 \ 3Xii aXii 

' 2 \ axai ^>^1 / 


3 Xu 3Xu/ 3S 

AXai 

^8 
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( 2 . 10 ) 


where Xu , Xgi are the inertial coordinates of the relay and close satellites re- 
spectively, and summation over i from 1 to 3 is implied. This summation con- 
vention for a repeated subscript would also be understood to apply in subsequent 
expressions. 

Though the ranges in equations (2.4) to (2.7) refer to coordinates of the 
satellites at slightly different times, we may ignore these differences while 
computing the partiais in equation (2.10). It may then be further simplified by 
putting; 


5Riu ^. ,^Rm ^ ^^Rau 

^Xii ’ ?iXii ^Xii 

We also note that: 

^Rgd ^Ri3<i ^Rau _ ^Rgu 

" ~ ?lXli * ?^Xgl “ " ^Xu 


( 2 . 11 ) 


( 2 . 12 ) 


The expression for the partiais may then be simplified by substituting 
equations (2.11) and (2.12) in equations (2.10) as; 


^Ri ^ ^ ^ ?)XaA 

?»J8 riXu \ ?>R ~ / 


(2. 13) 


We may similarly compute the partiais of the summed range rate from 
equation (2.8), where we note from equation (2,9) that both the inertial coordinates 
and the inertial velocities of the satellites are involved. We may again use the 
analogous simplification to equation (2.11) that partiais of upward range rate with 
respect to inertial coordinates and velocities are approximately equal to the 
corresponding partiais of the downward range rate, when we get; 


^Rfl a, / ^Rld ^RguN ^ / ^Rm ^ ^Rsu \ 

?>,8 \ ?»Xii hXii I \ ?>Xit / 

^ ^Rgu ^ ^Rgu 

?iX^i ^8 ?>:^i M 

It is easy to see from equation (2.9) that analogous relations to equation 
(2.12) also hold for the partiais of the range rate with respect to inertial coordin- 
ates and velocities, which simplifies equation (2.14) as; 


r»Xi 


■11 


^8 


(2. 14) 


^Xu 55 \ " 5_S / 

+ ^ + 5Ra„ / 

BXh 3S ?tXii \ ~ B8 / 
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Finally, it may be verified from equations (2. 9) and (2. 4), and similar 
expressions, that 

9Xii ?^Xii ’ T^Xu ?iXu 


so that equation (2. 15) becomes; 

^ SXii ^ ?^Rsu / 3Xii ^ axgA 
hB dXii ?^Xji \ / 

+ 55“ iki + / axxi 

h‘iji BXu \ 3? ftS/» 


(2. 17) 


where, as before, the summation over i from 1 to 3 is implied. 

In equation (2. 17), the value of the partials of range rate and range, with 
respect to the inertial coordinates, i, e, expressions of the type 


9Xii 

are easily computed from geometrical ejq)resBions given in equations (2.9) and 
(2.4). We may thus confine our remarks to the evaluation of the variational 
partials 


r)j8 ’ Sj8 


(2.18) 


which are obtained by the integration of the variational equations, as referred 
to either of the two satellites, by; 


^ = t2 

Sj3 Bj8 \3xJ ajS \9Xi BxW 

where V is the earth's gravitational potential comprising of the normal potential 
U defined by a set of fully normalized spherical harmonic coefficients, Q^, 
up to degree N„ax and the disturbing potential T due to a set of residual gravity 
anomalies Ag', i. e. , 


" BB. X n 

U = ^ (C„a cosmX + SnBsmmX)Pna(sln(p')J (2.20) 


n'- O 
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and 


T=^ JJ" Ag' S(r,?j[>) dcr (2.21) 

O' 

In equation (2. 20), kM is the gravitational constant times the earth's mass; 
a^ is the equatorial radius of the reference ellipsoid; r is the geocentric radius vec- 
tor of the satellite of geocentric latitude tp' and longitude X, and are the 

fully normalized associated Legendre functions. In equation (2.21), R is the radius 
of the mean earth sphere, S(r, 0) is the extended Stokes function (Heiskanen and 
Moritz, 1967, page 235), if) is the spherical distance between the sub-satellite 
point and the surface area da, over which Ag' is the residual gravity anomaly, and 
is given by: 


Ag' = AgT - Agpc (2. 22) 

where Agt is the free air gravity anomaly and Agpc is the gravity anomaly implied 
by the potential coefficients used in equation (2. 20). Equation (2. 22) will be dis- 
cussed further in Sec. 3, 1 to 3. 3. 


The first term on the right hand side of equation (2. 19) may be put as: 


hXihXi 



i,j = 1,2,3 


(2. 23) 


and as we are taking the reference set of potential coefficients to be known con- 
stants, there are no direct partials of U with respect to The expressions for 
evaluating d®U/BXiriX] are given in detail in Volume I Sec. 8,3. 1 of the Geodyn 
System Description (1972). 


While considering the second term on the right hand side of equation (2. 19) 
we need only consider the evaluation of direct partials with respect to a particular 
gravity anomaly Ag^ given by: 


a / 


a /ST 

hr 

\ 

axj" 

SAgi \ar 


= A. 

s 

" “ 7 " 

y 


4tt 







SXi 

da^ + 


^xj 


My Agi 

5Xi 




da^ 

h 




?^Xi L 7 ^X 

k 



(2. 24) 


4tt \ hXi i: ?iXi 


^ 

Hfo' u ?iXi 


?iX 


li{ 


) 


daj: 


]ii equation (2.24), we have approximated the integral in equation (2,21) by 
a summation and have expressed the derivatives of the anomalous potential T in 
terms of the derivatives of the extended Stokes function S(r, 0). We then carry out 
the differentiation with respect to a particular mean gravity anomaly given over 
a block of area dcjj. The derivatives of r, <p', X with respect to Xi(Xi, Xg» Xa) 
can easily be shown to be given by; 


hr _ Xi 
&Xi r 


(2,25) 


V ^ 1 

5Xi (X?+xi)^ 


V r^ axi / 


(2, 26) 


5X Xi 5Xi ^ 

hXi"x^-i-5^ \J^Xi'Xx hXiJ 


(2. 27) 


while the derivatives of the extended Stokes function with respect to r, ij), are 
given in Heiskanen and Moritz (1967, pages 234, 235), as; 


hr 


k 


f. 

R 



I l-6Dk 


- 1 cos l/ijj (13 + 


1-tcos + 
2 


(2.28) 


^ _ ?^S(r,^f)) ^ ^ 

hep' ij h<(I h^ 


COSQ!i, 


(2. 29) 


5s _ as(r,i/j) _ f^s 

ax ]j htf) ax a^ 


cort<p sinOijt 


(2. 30) 


hip 


* S. -8-8 


d; d. 


DkSin «/), 


(2.31) 


_3^ l-tcoa^H-D;, 
2 > 
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where 


t=R/r (2.32) 

■g A 

= £,j/r = (r®+R®- 2Rrcos4) /r = (1 - 2t cos 4 + (2.33) 


and is the distance of the satellite from the gravity anomaly AgJj of geocentric 
latitude and longitude Xjj ; ^ is the spherical distance of the gravity anomaly 
Ag^ from the subsatellite point (^% X); and ojj is the azimuth of the gravity anomaly 
AgJj from the subsatellite point. , and 0!jc are given by: 

eos0^= sin(p^ sxncf(^ n cosip^ cosc/3i4C03(Xjj- X), (2.34) 


and 

tano-,= 

cos(psin<Pst ” sin0 costo,jCos(Xjt- X) 


(2. 36) 


For mean gravity anomalies at a sufficient distance from the subsatellite 
point, say SS'*, we may compute the value of (StAXi) at the center of 
the anomaly block, but for gravity anomalies close to the subsatellite point, 
we need to subdivide the anomaly block into H sub-blacks to minimize quadrature 
errors, and compute it as: 


Jl 


(s) 

II 

Br 


V j 

L 

i ‘ 

dcr. 

(2.36) 


^x 

axi L 

JL 

BS 

BX 






The anomaly blocks were subdivided into 4, 9, or 16 sub-blocks when 
35°> i/)jj>20°, 20°>ij)^ > 12°. 5 and 12° > 0° respectively, as per Hajela 

(1972). 


Further discussion regarding the integration of the variational equations 
(2. 19) may be seen in Rapp (1971a) and Geodyn System Description Volume I 
(1972). 
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2.2 The Adjustment Scheme 


2,2.1 The Correction Vector 

Ett elaboration of the remarks before Sec, 2. 1, we may in general terms, 
describe the mathematical model, as: 

F(Lf^, L.J -0, (2.37) 

where Lp is the vector of observations of summed range rate, or summed range, 
related through, the function F to the vector Lx of unlmown parameters being 
estimated, i. e. the arc parameters and the residual gravity anomalies, and the 
•mbscript 'a' represents their adjusted values. 

Further, if any constraints are to be imposed on the adjusted values of 
parameters to fulfill certain conditions, we may express these in the form: 


G(LxJ=0 


(2. 38) 


The linearized form of the equations (2.37) and (2,38) is; 


BfVf + Bfx Vx + Wf= 0 (2.39a) 

BgxVx + Wg = 0 (2.39b) 

where B represents the partials matrix of the functions F and G with respect to 
the observed quantities (Bf) and the unlcnown parameters (Bpx, Box); V represents 
the correction vectors (Vf, Vx); and W represents the misclosure vectors (Wp, 

Wg) when the initial or 'approximate* values of the observed quantities and un- 
known parameters are substituted in equations (2. 37) and (2, 38), 

If we represent the weight matrices of the observed quantities by Pf and 
of the unlcnown parameters by Px , it may be shown (Milthail, 1970), that for 
the usual least value of the sum of squares of the weighted residuals (or correction 
vectors) under the condition that the equations (2.39) are satisfied, i. e., for a 
mir mum value of given by: 


(p-* Vf' PfVf+ Vx^PxVx-2Kf'(BfVf+Bfx Vx + Wf)-2K(j/(BqxVx+Wq) (2.40) 


where Kp, are the Lagrange multipliers, the solution is obtained by; 


Vx 


Bfx' PpBpx + Px 

Bgx"' 

-1 

-Bfx' Pf Wf + PxWx' 

-Kg_ 


Bgx 

0 


-Wq 
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where Wx is the vector of difference between the observed value of parameters, 
and tlae approximate value used in computing the misclosureg W? and Wg . This 
enables the a-priori estimates of residual gravity anomalies from terrestrial 
data to be used in a combination solution with satellite to satellite tracking data. 

If there were no conditions to be satisfied by the adjusted values of the 
unlmown parameters, i.e. if we delete equations (2.38), (2.39b) and the last 
term in equation (2.40), the correction vector Vx for the unknown parameters 
would be given by: 


Vx = (Bfx^ PfBfx + Px)"^ (-Bfx' Wf+PxWx) (2. 42) 

The matrices Bfx Px tie partitioned according to the correction 
vector Vx referring to arc parameters and the residual gravity anomalies, rep- 
resented by the subscripts 'a' and 'k' respectively, i.e., 

Vx^ = (V^ , Vx) 

Bfx =(Bki > Bx) 



W/ = (W. , W^) 


(2. 43) 


where , Sjj are the a-priori variance-covariance matrices of the. arc parameters 
and residual gravity anomalies respectively, and we have talcen the scalar variance 
of unit weight, cTq » as unity. 


Equation (2.42) may then be represented by: 


Va' 



7k 


(B,.S7"Bx)' b;s;"bx+2x“" , 


Wf W; 
-b'S7^Wf+s;^ Wx 

• I? *■ 



H.x“ 

-1 

'-u/ 


Nx_ 




(2. 44) 
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Equation (2,44) may be solved for Vfe(Uotila» 19S7) as; 


V, = (Nk- Nik NT" (-Uk + N/„ NT"U,) 


(2. 45) 


We may now consider the expressions for the arc parameters in equation 
(2.44) to be partitioned according to individual arcs, i. e. 




Nx 





u.' =(u. , U. ) 

1 0 

2a - 

0 



(2. 46) 


where we have assumed that firstly, there is no covariance between the arc para- 
meters for different arcs; and secondly, that the observations in any given arc 
do not depend on the arc parameters of any other arcs. Then it may be shown 
(Geodyn Vol. I Sec. 10.2, 1972) that the terms referring to arc parameters in 
equation (2.45) are obtained as summations for individual arcs. Denoting the 
r^h arc with subscript r, equation (2. 45) may be represented by; 


Vk = (Nk - J Nr^Nric)"^ (-Uk N/k Nr“^ Ur ), 


(2. 47) 


which is the form in which individual arc parameters are successively eliminated, 
as observations in each arc are processed to give, say for the r^li arc, Nr, Nrk* 

Ur ; and the contribution to Nk , U^ from the observations in the r*^ arc. 

The expressions for the correction vector Va for the arc parameters, and 
for its partition according to individual arc Vp, are given in Geodyn Vol. I 
Sec. 10. 2 (1972), and have not been given here, as it was found that these could 
not be recovered from short arcs of 4 to 20 minutes duration. Accordingly the 
starting values of inertial coordinates and velocities for each arc were fixed by 
assigning them very low variances. This resulted in the summation terms for 
the arc parameters in equation (2. 47) becoming much smaller than the terms for 
the residual anomalies, and tlie correction vector Vk could in effect be represented 
as: 
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Vt=-!S;"Ufc , 

which is essentially the same as equation (2.1). 

Further, as mentioned in Chapter 1, the correction vector Vj, was re- 
covered in all the investigations throughout this study from satellite data only, 
i. e. summed range rate, or summed range, observations. Accordingly, the 
weight matrix for the residual gravity anomalies, Pk in equation (2.43), was 
always (except Sec. 5.2, 5. 3) kept as 0. 


2.2.2 We ight Matrix 

The standard deviation of all summed range rate observations was taken 
as 0.08 cm/sec. based on an integration interval of 10 seconds. All covariances 
were assumed to be zero resulting in the variance-covariance matrix of obser- 
vations, and hence the weight matrix Pp, being diagonal (scalar variance of unit 
weight CTq was kept as 1). The assumption of zero covariance is reasonable if 
all observations, say at 10 seconds interval, are used without converting them 
to 'synthetic* observations, say at 1 minute interval. The observations at 1 
minute interval were used in Sec. 4. 1, but these could still be considered as 
independent observations, as all intervening observations at 10 seconds inter- 
val were ignored. However, the effect of using all independent observations, at 
10 seconds interval, has been investigated in Sec. 4. 1 and no observations were 
'thrown away' in later sections. 

The standard deviation of summed range observations was taken as 
10 meters (NASA, 1974, p. 4-78), and all observations were considered to be 
independent. The summed range observations have been used in one test only 
in Sec. 4,1.5. As these gave very poor anomaly recovery, only summed range 
rate observations were used in all other investigations. 


2.2.3 Constraints for Harmonic Coefficients 

We may now specify if any constraints are to bo Imposed on the adjusted 
values of residual gravity anomalies to hilfill any conditions, as in equation (2,38). 
If the set of anomalies being recovered was a global one, then clearly the 6 coef- 
ficients of degree 0, 1 and some of degree 2; i.e. ao, o» ^i,o^ ; b(,i ; £4,i ; 

bg^i should be zero in the spherical harmonic expansion of the adjusted residual 
anomalies; 

TO JV 

^ ^ (^nn COS m X + b^no ) ^nn (sin^') (2. 48) 

ft =0 B =0 
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This would correspond to the mean value of the residual gravity anomalies over 
the whole earth being zero, the origin of th^ coordinate system being at the cen- 
ter of gravity of the earth, and the Z axis of the coordinates system coinciding 
with the mean rotation axis of the earth. The formation of these 6 condition 
equations has been described by Rapp (1971a). 


However, while these conditions may be held for anomalies over the 
whole earth, there is no clear justification for them to hold over regional 
areas, even as large as say l/8th of the globe, investigated in Sec. 4. 1. The 
contributions to the fiilly normalized harmonic coefficients a^a, given by: 


< 





P„a (sinco^) I 


cosmX 

sinmX 


do 


(2. 49) 


from a regional area , may be balanced by other regions ag , cTs , . , . ; so that 
if a harmonic coefficient is zero over the whole earth, it is not required to be 
zero separately over regional areas. 


The effect of imposing the 6 conditions for low degree harmonic coef- 
ficients of degree 0, 1 and some degree 2 being zero, was tested in Sec. 4. 1.4 
over an area of latitudinal extent 70° and longitudinal extent of about 60°. The 
anomaly recovery was found to become worse when these conditions were imposed 
as compared to the adjustment without imposing any conditions. 


Again, if the residual gravity anomalies were recovered over the whole 
earth, it could be argued that as the gravity anomaly, Agpc, equivalent to die 
effect of the potential coefficients up to degree has been removed in 
equation (2.22), the values of (see equation (2.20))up to degree Nna* 

as obtained from the adjusted values of the residual gravity anomalies, Ag^', 
should be zero, i.e, , 


c ^ 

'-'HD 

/ 


cosraX 

^no 

A A\ 1 1 ) < 

4TTV(n-l) J J 
a 

sin mX 


1 

y(n-l) 





= 0 for ra ^ n ^ , 


(2. 50) 
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where y is the average value of gravity over the earth, say 979.8 gtils. Equation 
(2, 50) corresponds to the coejEficients up to degree Nnax ^ spherical harmonic 
expansion of the adjusted residual gravity anomalies being zero, i.e. oaiy higher 
degree (>N| 3 ax) harmonics are present in the expansion of Ag^ . Similar constraints 
in the case of residual surface densities are recommended in Geodyn Vol. 1, 

Sec. 8. 3,2.4 (1972), 

However, if we cannot justify constraints for low degree Imrmonic coef- 
ficients in regional areas, in contrast to a global coverage, there is still less 
justification for higher degree (2< n constraints. Hence, except for the 

test in Sec. 4. 1.4, no constraints were imposed on the adjusted value of the 
residual gravify anomalies in regional or local areas in other investigations in 
this study. 


2.3 Procedure of Computations 

2.3.1 Orbital Parameters of the Close Satellite 

The generation of residual mean gravify anomalies over 10°, 5° and 2°, 5 
equal area blocks will be described in Sec. 3. 2 and 3. 3. After obtaining the value 
of the earth's gravitational potential by equations (2. 20) and (2. 21), we would like 
to choose the orbital j.arameters of the close satellites at a height of about 900 km 
and 250 km respectively, so that the trace of the subsatellite points 'samples' the 
area of investigation in an optimum manner. The choice of the orbital parameters 
for the relay satellite has been described in Sec, 1. 1. We will now describe the 
choice of the orbital parameters at the same initial epoch, and in the same coord- 
inate system, for the close satellite at a height of about 900 km. The orbital para- 
meters for the close satellite at a height of about 250 km were chosen similarly. 

The initial values used were inclination 115°, eccentricity o .006, 
and the nominal value of the semi-major axis a - 7214km. The argument of 
preigee, w, was obtained so that perigee occurred when the latitude of the sub- 
satellite point was the same as the south bounding latitude, tpa » of the area of 
investigation; i.e., 


sin"^ (sintpe/sin i), -rr/2< OJ< tt/2 


(2. 51) 


The right ascension of the ascending node, Q, was obtained so tliat at the 
initial epoch (Greenwich siderial time 6 q), the longitude of the subsatellite 
point was Xh > s/2, where Xh is the longitude of the western limit of the area of 
investigation and s° is the size of the gravity anomaly blocks, say 10°. 


OJ ' = cos"^ (cos w/cos^a )» “Tt/2 < O'* < tt/2 


(2. 52) 


^ ■ \w + s/2 + 0Q “ 0! 


The value of the semi-major axis was optimized so that when the sub- 
satellite trace starts again over the area of investigation, after completing its 
trajectory in longitude around the earth, it is offset from the initial trace com- 
puted in equations (2. 51) and (2, 52) by s°. This is obtained by first computing 
the ratio of the mean motion n of the satellite, to the siderial rotation rate B 
of the earth. The mean motion is corrected for the perturbation in mean motion, 
An, and the motion of perigee co due to the second zonal harmonic Cg,o only. Luni- 
solar contributions are also included, but have not been shown in the equations 
given below. Ti^e ratio k* is rounded off to the nearest integer and s°/2tt is re- 
duced from it, U we now multiply it by 6 i^nd remove An and w terms, we get the 
new value of mean motion n, which will ensure the condition of the initial and 
next subsatellite traces starting over the area heina offset by s° . The optimized 
value a of the semi-major axis is then obtained from n by Kepler's third 
law. The above algorithm may be represented by the following equations: 


n = (kM) 





An = 


W = 


3n Ca,o 
4(1-6"*)% a® 

3nC3,o af 
4(l-e®)®a® 


(3cos’^i-l) 
(1 - Scos^ i) 


k'= (h + An+ oj)/ 0 

k' = integer part of (k*+l/2) - s°/2tt 
n - k 0 - An - to 


a = (kM)Ma (n)“^4 


(2.53) 


The algorithm represented by equations (2. 51) to (2. 53) has been described 
by Kaula (1972, pages 25, 26), and the initial orbital parameters for the close 
satellite in tiiis study were computed using a shortened version of the subroutines 
kindly supplied by him. The optimized values of the Keplerian elements at the 
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initial epoch of 690921 (YYMMDD) 01 hr. 33 min. 36. 3 sec. were: 


a = 7258. 48... km M= 0.0 

e= 0,006 C 0 = 0.0 (2.54) 

i = 115® S2 = 238°59... 


with the latitude and longitude of the subsatellite point being 0° and 215° E. re- 
spectively. 

The corresponding inertial coordinates and velocities, in terms of the 
inertial coordinate system defined by the true of date coordinates of the reference 
date 690921.0, were* 

Xgi= -3759, 56. ..km -2. 689.. .km/sec 

-6157,99. ..km ^ 33 - 1. 641. . .km/sec (2,55) 

Xg 3 = 0.0 ...km X 33 " 0. 675. ., km/sec 

The period of orbit of this satellite was 102. 4 minutes, the average alti- 
tude for ascending arcs was about 854km and for the descending arcs, it was 
about 908km. The observations pertaining to this close satellite have been 
used in Sec. 4 . 1 and See. 5, 1. 

The initial values for the close satellite at a height of about 250 km were 
115°, e= .0005, nominal value for a= 6626km, and s° -- 2? 5. The optimized 
values of the Keplerian elements at the initial epoch were: 

a = 6632.84. . .km M= 0.0 

e= 0.0005 CO- 0.0 (2.56) 

i = 115° a 248? 88 . .. 

with the latitude and longitude of the subsatellite point being 0° and 261? 25 E. re- 
spectively. 

The corresponding inertial coordinates and velocities were: 

Xgx" 1702. 63... km Xgi- -3, 167.. .km/sec 

Xas= -6407. 16, , .km Xaa- -0, 841. . .km/sec (2.57) 

Xgs- 0.0 ...km ^ 33 = 7.029. . .km/sec 

The period of orbit of this satellite was 89.5 min, , and the average altitude 
was about 255 km. The observations pertaining to this arc have been used in 
Sec. 4. 2 and Sec. 5.2. 
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2. 3. 2 Simulation of Observations 


Having obtained the inertial position and velocity vectors at the initial 
epoch in equations (2. 55) and (2. 57), the inertial position and velocity vectors of 
the satellite at any later time could be obtained by integrating the equations of 
motion: 


X = 5V _ 5U , ?fT 
^ 5Xi 


(2. 58) 


where the symbols are the same as in equations (2, 19) to {2.21), Initially, the 
purpose of this integration was to obtain the inertial position and velocity vectors 
over an extended period of time of 8 to 32 days, and to obtain the latitude and 
longitude of the subsatellite points at a specified interval, to determine the inci- 
dence of satellite trajectories over the area of Investigation. After these tra- 
jectories were plotted, it was possible to choose the particular trajectories as in 
Chapters 4 and 5, and the approximate duration for which the observational data 
need to be simulated. As each ascending or descending satellite trajectory in 
the area would later be used as an individual arc, and the starting coordinates for 
these individual arcs would have no relation to each other, these starting coordinates 
need not be computed with full rigor. Accordingly, only the first term on the 
right hand side of equation (2. 58) was used in this initial integration of the orbits 
of the close satellites, and also of the relay satellite, using the Cowell orbit 
generator program (Cigarski, Velez, 1967). As the gradient of the anomalous 
potential T, due to the residual gravity anomalies, was not used in these compu- 
tations, it resulted in a very considerable saving of computer time (Sec. 6. 2). 


The Cowell orbit generator program is fully described in the above referenced 
publication and does not need any elaboration here. The integration model was kept 
as fixed order and fixed step. The order of integration for all the 3 satellites 
was kept as 11 (Velez, 1968, page 9), while the fixed step size was kept as 5, 1 and 
■| minutes respectively (Robinson, 1970) for the relay satellite, and the close satel- 
lites at hoists of about 900 and 250 km, 


For the simulation of ’observations' for 4 to 20 minutes along the arcs 
chosen for investigation in Chapters 4 and 5, the orbits of the satellites were inte- 
grated using the gradients of both the normal and anomalous potentials in 
equation (2.58), by the Geod5m program (Nov. 1972), which was modified to accept 
residual gravity anomalies. The expressions for BuAXi are described in Geodyn 
Vol. I, Sec. 8,3.1 (1972). The expression for BT/BXi from equations (2.24), 

(2. 29) and (2. 30) is: 
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k 


k 


(2. 59) 


^ ^ V A / M 

9Xi 4 tt hXi L ar 



COB Oljt do^ 


- -^ cos(p'y Agi — sinotudCTic 
?^Xt Y r\lj) ^ 

wMch may be evaluated using equations (2. 25) to (2. 28) and (2. 31) to (2. 35). Fur- 
ther, as in equation (2.36), the value of the derivatives of the Stokes' function in 
equation (2. 59) were evaluated by quadrature by dividing the kth anomaly block 
into H sub-blocks (4, 9, or 16 as per limiting values of given below equation 
(2.36)); 


ar 



dg^ 

A 





COSO!,j 



k 

sinO!j5 



?H{] 



COS 

< 

A 

sinfUjj 


da^ 


(2, 60) 


The gradient of the anomalous potential at a particular satellite position 
Xi in equation (2.59) should ideally be obtained by summation of the index k over 
the whole earth. However, the contribution of the distant gx’avity anomalies 
(j|)j(> 30°) is small, and it is optimal (Hirvonen and Moritz, 1963) to include the 
anomalies up to spherical distance (1)^ ^ 30° from the subsatellite point. Further, 
in the present study, the normal potential U in equation (2.58) includes the coef- 
ficients up to degree and order 12, and thus models the global effects. The 
summation in equation (2. 59) using residual gravity anomalies Ag^ (equation 
(2.22)) could then be restricted to a still smaller value for libwever, for all 
investigations in this study, the residual gravity anomalies were included up to 
a spherical distance 30° around the area of investigation. This will be further 
explained in Sec. 3.4. 

The actual simulation of observations in the modified Gsodyn program 
was done by first writing on a magnetic tape, in the Geos-2 data center format 
(Geodyn Systems Description Vol. HI pages C-22 to C~26, 1972), zero value for 
observations of summed range rate, or summed range, for all times for which 
observatimB were required to be simulated. These zero observations were then 
used in the data reduction mode of tlie Geodyn pr{)gram, with the earth's gravity 
field described by residual gravity anomalies up to 30° all around tlis area of 
investigation, besides the spherical harmonic potential coofficionts up to degree 
and order 12 (hereafter referred to as (12, 12) potential coefficients. The 
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orbits of the relay and close satellite were then generated in this gravity field 
using equations (2. 58) to (2. 60), and the computed values of summed range rate 
fla, or summed range Rg, were obtained as in equation (2.8) and (2.3) corres- 
ponding to the times of the zero observations. The misclosures between the 
zero observations and the corresponding computed values were then written 
out on another tape, which was subsequently reformatted in the Geos-2 data 
center format to give the required simulated observations. A subset of the sim- 
ulated observations could be prepared by deleting some observations near the 
beginning or ending of the 'satellite arc' for the subsatellite points to lie within 
specified bounding values. 

2.3.3 Reduction and Adjustment of Data 

The simulated observations for the desired number of satellite arcs could 
then be processed in another Geodyn program in the data reduction mode, with the 
earth's gravity field now described only by the (12, 12) potential coefficients. The 
computed value of Eg, or Rg, now refers to the approximate value of the residual 
gravity anomalies as zero, and the misclosure vector from the simulated obser- 
vations is obtained as outlined in Sec. 2, 1. 1. The variational equations (2. 19) for 
the arc parameters, and the desired number of residual gravity anomalies, are 
integrated along with the integration of the equations of motion for the satellite 
orbits. The order of integration for the variational equations was kept as 11 as 
in the equations of motion, but the step size was increased to 75 and 35 seconds, 
from 60 and 30 seconds for the equations of motion, for the close satellites at 
heights of about 900 and 250 km respectively. 

The normals matrix and flie constant vector of equation (2.47), are formed 
by a summation process by the contributions of observations from each arc, and 
the accumulated values are written out on magnetic tape after the processing of 
observations of each arc, starting from the first arc. It is therefore possible to 
separate out the contributions to the normals matrix and the constant vector for 
each arc individually, and then, if so desired, to combine Uiem in any order after 
deleting the contributions of the observations of any arc, if required. 

After the normals and constant vector are finally formed for the desired 
number of arcs, we may invert the normals matrix and solve for the unknown 
parameters, the residual gravity anomalies in this study, as in equation (2.47). 

We may also lilte to solve for a smaller subset of anomalies. This is possible 
without having to form the normals and constant vector afresh. We may visualize 
it with refemce to equation (2. 1), where if the kth parameter is not required to 
be included in the solution, we may delete the k^h element in the solution and 
constant vectors X and U, and the ktb row and column of the normals matrix N. 
The process may be repeated till all the required number of elements in X and 
U, and all the rows and columns of N, are deleted for all the parameters not re- 
quired to be included in the solution. In actual practice, advantage Is taken of 
the s.vmraetry of tlie normals matrix in reducing the computer core storage, by 
storing column-wise only tlie lower triangular portion of the normals matrix in 
a 'packed' vector form. Careful manipulation is then required to ensure that 
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only the required elements of the rows and columns pertaining to the parameters 
being deleted from the solution, are removed from their respective locations 
from the packed vector form of the normals matrix; and after their removal the 
normals matrix is 'repacked' correctly. 
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3. GRAVITY ANOMALIES FOR DATA SIMULATION 
3. 1 10° , 5° and 2^. 5 Equal Area Blocks 

The residual gravity auomal-ves Ag' used in this study were a set of terres- 
trial free air gravity anomalies Agx» from which we have subtracted the value of 
gravity anomaly Agpc implied by a set of reference potential coefficients con- 
sidered as known constant values, i, e. 


Ag' = AgT - Agpc 


(3.1) 


The set of terrestrial gravity anomalies were mean anomalies defined 
over equal area blocks. We first consider a 10° equal area block in terms of a 
10°x 10° 'basic' block, as defined by Rapp (1971b). Its latitude limits were de- 
fined by the equator and ±10° parallel of latitude, and longitudinal extent as 10° 
starting from the Greenwich meridian and proceeding east. The latitudinal ex- 
tent of all odier blocks was everywhere 10° starting from equator, and proceeding 
north or south. The longitudinal extent AX of a block was determined to meet 
3 requirements, i.e. its area As will be nearly equal to the area of the basic block 
Ab ; there will be integer number of blocks n in each latitude zone; and starting 
from the Greenwich meridian and proceeding east, its eastern longitude Xe will 
be an integer number of degrees. Denoting the north and south limits of a block 
by <pH and (pg and its east and west limits by Xe and Xw, the above requirements 
may be expressed as; 

jT (Pm p Xe 

Ab= / / cos(p d^ dX = AX(BintpN - sincps ) 

•'Xw 

= Ab - sinlO , 

= AB/(sin<pN - sintps) 

= integer part of (360°/AX° + 0, 5) (3. 2) 

= 360% 

= integer part of (iAX° + 0. 5), i= 1, n-1, 

= 360° 



We next consider a 5° equal area block. This was defined as in Hajcla 
(1973), to be 4 component blocks of a 10° equal area block. The latitudinal ex- 
tent of all 5° equal area blocks was then 5° starting from the equator and pro- 
ceeding north or south. The longitudinal extent was however fixed to ensure 
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that the extreme limits of the 4 componeat equal area blocks, on the west and 
the east, were the same as that of the 10* equal area block; and the limit in the 
center of the 10® equal area block was obtained to be half of its longitudinal extent 
rounded off to the nearest integer degrees. Figure 3.1 clarifies these divisions. 



Figure 3. 1 


Scheme of Subdivision of 10® Equol Area Blocks Into 
5° and 2®. 5 Equal Area Blocks, 
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This scheme of obtaining 5° equal area blocks as 4 components of a 10° 
equal area block does result in the area of several 5° blocks not closely fulfilling 
the equal area conditions as shown in the last column of Table 2B, page 7 of 
Hajela (1973). Tliis scheme however, enables the gravity anomaly of 4 5° blocks 
to be meaned to give the gravity anomaly of a 10° block, which is very useful. 

The 2° 5 equal area blocks were similarly obtained as 4 component blocks 
of a 5° equal area block. The 5° equal area blocks had been subdivided into 25 
1° equal area blocks for the purpose of prediction of anomalies, as described in 
Sec. 3, page 4 of Rapp (1972). These 25 1° equal area blocks were then grouped 
into 9 blocks to give the north-west component 2°. 5 block, 6 blocks each to give 
the north-east and south-west component 2°, 5 block, and 4 blocks to give the 
south-east component 2°. 5 block. This scheme resulted in the 2° 5 equal area 
blocks being considerably unequal in area, but the basic characteristic of being 
able to mean the gravity anomalies , after weighting according to area, from 
smaller blocks to successively larger blocks was maintained. Thus the values 
in l°x 1° equiangular blocks could be meaned to give the value in a 1° equal area 
block, and latter values could be successively meaned to give the values for 
2° 5, 5° and 10° equal area blocks. The scheme of subdivision into component 
blocks has been shown in Figure 3. 1 illustrating 4 10° equal area blocks, 16 
5° equal area blocks and 64 2°. 6 equal area blocks. The word 'equal area* 
blocks has been retained to differentiate from equiangular blocks. However, as 
we shall be using throughout this study only the equal area blocks as per the 
scheme shown in Figure 3.1, we may also refer to thorn simply as 10°, 5°, and 
2° 5 blocks, unless the word 'equal area' adds clarity to the description. 

3. 2 Reference Potential Coefficients Set and 10° Equal Area Residual 

Anomalies 


The set of potential coefficients used as a reference to describe the earth's 
gravitational field, were those obtained by least squares collocation by Rapp 
(1973a). The mean gravity anomaly Agpc of a block, bounded by geocentric lati- 
tudes cOn , <ps and longitudes Xe , Xw , as implied by the potential coefficients up to 
degree Naa*» is given by (Desrochers, 1971, page 13): 

AX(sin(p;-sWs) I 
n=a 


AX f 


cp^ — 

Pn,o (sintp' )cos^'d(p' 


Jl 



I 


{ 


C„,n (sinmXE -sinmXw) - (cos mXt-cos mXw) 



Pn,o(sin(p')coS(p' ilo 


(3.3) 
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where 

A\-= “ ^w» 

other symbols have the same meaning as in equation (2.20); Ago is the average 
value of the mean gcaviiy anomaly for the block size over the whole earth, 0*0*0 
are the fully normalized zonal harmonics from which Ca,o and ^4»0 have been sub- 
tracted for the reference ellipsoid, whose flattening f, is the same as used in 
the gravity formula for tV^ terrestrial gravity anomalies. These are given by 
(Mueller, 1964); 


— „ 1 2„ m 3- . 

/5 3 3 Y 3 




where 


m = 


kM 


(3.4) 

(3.5) 

(3.6) 


and w is the rotational velocity of the earth. 

The constants used for the reference ellipsoid and the gravity formula 
were as used by Rapp (1972); 

Eo = 6, 378, 137. 8 m 
f = 1/298.258 

kM = 3.986,013x 10^'‘m7sec“ (3.7) 

to = 7. 292, 115, 146, 7 X 10“® rad/sec 
y, = 978,033.51ragals 

y = (1 + . 005, 302, 43 sin®^ - .000,005,87 sin^ 2^) (3»8) 

We now consider the maximum degree up to which the potential 
coefficients should be used. Nj,ax should be large enough so tliat the R. M.S. 
value of Ag' in equation (3.1) is as small as possible, so that when its approx- 
imate value is talten as zero in the adjustment scheme described in Sec. 2. 2, 
the linearized form of equations (2,39) is adequate to give a solution vector with- 
out requiring iteration. On the other hand, Nna^ should not be larger than the 
degree of well determined potential coefficients from satellite data, nor larger 
than 14(i/s° (Rappi 1973b), whore is the size of the mean gravity anomaly 
block. From the above considerations Nots should not exceed 14, as we would 
be using up to 10° blocks; and j)referably not exceed 12, as from Rapp (1973a), 
we find that after degree 12, the number of potential coefficients having larger 
sfemdard deviations than their magnitude increase rapidly. 
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The 10° terrestrial gravity anomalies, AgT , were those described by 
Hajela (1973, Table 8, pages 20 to 23). The mean value Ago for these anomalies 
was -1.4mgals and R.M.S. value was 11.3mgals (Table 7, ibid). If we sub- 
tract from these Agx , the values of Agpc, computed as in equation (3. 3) with 
potential coefficients up to degree and order 12, we get the values of 10° residual 
anomalies Ag' as m equation (3.1). The minimum, maximum, range and the 
R. M.S. values of Ag' were reduced from the corresponding values of Agr as 
shown in Table 3. 1, but the reduction was not large. 


Table 3. 1 


Statistics for 10° Equal Area Mean Terrestrial 
and Residual Gravity Anomalies Using Potential 
Coefficients up to Degree and Order 12 



Terrestrial gravity anora. 
Agx (mgals) 

Residual gravity anom. 
Ag' - Agx -Ag.c (mgals) 

Maximum value 

34 

21 

Minimum value 

-41 

-33 

Range 

75 

54 

Mean value 

-1.4 

0 

R.M.S. value 

11.3 

8.3 


It was then considered if in the formation of 10° terrestrial anomalies, 
we should have imposed conditions that the low degree potential coefficients, as 
generated from the terrestrial anomalies, should be the same as the well 
determined values from satellite data. This was done according to Snowden 
and Rapp (1968), which ensured; 

4ny (n-1) If hgT P„a (sin<p^) 
a 

form^n, 2^n^Naax» Cs*o ^.nd C^4*o reduced for Cg.o and C 4,0 as inequations 
(3.4) and (3. 5), and 



] 

fc;.i 

do - ‘ 


Spn _ 


= 0 


(3. 9) 


_ 1 _ 

4tt 



Agt P„B (siu(p') 


cosmX j 

j 

1 da - 

1 ^na 1 

sinmA ] 

1 

[Wj 


= 0 


(3. 10) 


for n= 1, m - 0, 1, 
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and 

AgTdor-Ago^O (3.11) 

a 

The adjustment of Agr was done for equations (3^*9) to p. 11) for 3 values of Njjax, 
i.e. 4, 8 and 12, which we may refer to as Ag 4 ^ 4 , Age,B» Ag^^^ig respectively. 

The value of residual gravity anomalies Ag{,,„, n= 4, 8, 12 was then obtained 
from equation (3. 1), where Agpc was computed from equation (3.3) using 
(12, 12) potential coefficients for all the 3 cases, i.e. , 

Agpc (12,12), n= 4,8, 12 

A f 

The statistics for Ag„^„ and Ag„,n have been given in Table 3.2. 



Table 3. 2 


Statistics for lo” Equal Area Mean Residual Gravity 
Anomalies and Terrestrial Gravity Anomalies Adjusted 
for (4,4), (8,8) and (12,12) Potential Coefficients 





Aga% 

Aga,B 

Agia,i3 

^Sxh,13 

Maximum value 

35 

22 

40 

19 

38 

26 

Minimum value 

-42 

-32 

-45 

-27 

-60 

-25 

Range 

77 

54 

85 

46 

98 

51 

Mean value 

-1.4 

0 

-1.4 

0 

-1,4 

0 

R.M.S. value 

12.4 

7.8 

14,0 

7.17 

15,4 

7.11 


Units are mgals. 


We note from Table 3.2 that the lowest R.M. S. value of 7, 1 mgals occurs 
for x=e, when the terrestrial anomalies have been adjusted to (12,12) 

potential coefficients according to equations (3.9) to (3.11), though this is not 
very much lower than S.3 mgals in Table 3.1, when tlie terrestrial anomalies 
were computed as in Hajela (1973) without imposing the conditions in equations 
(3.9) to (3. 11). The residual anomalies used in Sec. 4. 1 were however computed 
after imposing these conditions, as described later. 

The value of J* (sin«p') costp' dtp' in equation (3. 3) was computed using 
Gaussian quadrature form^as for 24 points, according to constants given in sub- 
routine DQG24 in I. B.M. Scientific Subroutine Package (Version III, p. 302, 1970). 
To get the mean residual gravity anomaly in 10° blocks, say Agio^(I), we may use 
Agi 0 subtract Agpc o computed for the 10° blocks using equation (3. 3). This 
was°done in Table 3.1.^ Alternatively, we may use terrestrial anomalies in tlie 
4 component 5° blocks of a 10° block, say Agr^o i and subtract from these the 
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values of Agpc o> computed for 5* blocks using equation (3. 3), to obtain the 
residual gravity anomalies in 5° blocks, AggO, We may then form Agio* (II) using 
the residual anomalies Ag^ in the 4 component 5° blocks of area da^ by; 

Ag^d=’(Il)= ^ (Ag^ ctCTs^ (3.12) 

1=1 / 1^1 

The difference Agio°(I) - ^glo® (H) has been given in Table 3.3. 


Table 3. 3 


10° Equal Area Mean Residual Gravity Anomalies. 
Difference for Direct Computation Over 10° Block Agio® (I) 
Minus Meaned Value Over Component 5° Blocks, Agio‘s (II) 


Maximum value 

3.1 

mgals 

Minimum value 

-4.2 

ft 

Range 

7.3 

tt 

Mean Value 

0.0 

tl 

R. M. S. value 

0.6 

ff 

No. of ! elements 

106 


No. of 0 elements 

183 


No. of - elements 

127 



The differences in Table 3.3 indicate the advisability of computing Agpc in 
equation (3.3) in 5° blocks, in contrast to 10° blocks. Accordingly, the global 
set of 1664 5° terrestrial anomalies was first computed as in Hajela (1973, Sec. 
4). These 5° anomalies were then adjusted to satisfy equations (3.9) to (3. 11) 
for the reference set of (12, 12) potential coefficients. The residual anomalies 
in 5° blocks, Agg'^, were obtained from these adjusted 5° terrestrial anomalies 
by subtracting Agpc^o, computed from equation (3.3). The global set of 41G 10° 
residual anomalies were finally obtained from Ag^, using equation (3. 12). 130 

10° residual anomalies from this set will be used in Section 4.1. 

3.3 2° 5, 5° and 10° Equal Area Residual Anomalies 

The adjustment of terrestrial anomalies by equations (3,9) to (3.11) over 
the whole earth requires much computer time for small size blocks like 2° 5, 
when 4x1664= 6656 anomalies have to be adjusted. We should then consider the 
formation and recovery of residual anomalies over regional areas. Also, as it 
is advisable to compute equation (3. 3) over smaller blocks, it would be prefer- 
able to compute residual anomalies Ag^ directly over 1" oqual urea blocks, by 
considering Agt over these blocks as in Hajela (1973), and then using equations 
(3, 3) and (3. 1). As later (Tscherning and Rapp, 1974, p. 5) terrestrial gravity 
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data was now available than used in Hajela (1973), fresh estunates of 1° equal 
area terrestrial gravity anomalies were formed using this later data. If we did 
not have terrestrial gravity observations over any 1° equal area block, say p , we 
could then predict the residual anomaly Agp* directly from other computed residual 
anomalies in a 5*^ equal area block, according to Moritz (1969), Rapp (1972), by: 

Agp* =Cp(C+D)“^Ag^ (3.13) 

where Ag' is the vector of already computed residual anomalies inside the 5° block. 
Cp is the vector of covariances of l'^ equal area residual anomalies for the 
spherical distances between the p^h block, and the location of already computed 
residual anomalies inside the block, C is the matrix of covariances of 1® equal 
area residual anomalies for spherical distances corresponding to the location of 
already computed residua] anomalies. D is a diagonal matrix with the square of 
estimated standard deviation of already computed residual anomalies on the 
diagonal. As Agpc in equation (3. 1) is computed from known c(tnstant values of the 
potential coefficients, the estimated standard deviation of 1® :*qual area residual 
anomalies was kept the same as that of the corresponding terrestrial anomalies. 

The computation of the residual anomalies of 5® and 10® equal area blocks 
from the computed/predieted residual anomalies of 1® equal area blocks, was then 
done according to equations (9) and (12) of Hajela (1973). The computation of 
2°. 5 equal area residual anomalies, AggC^., was done from the 1° equal area re- 
sidual anomalies AgJ° by: 

^ cos (Dn3 y 

( 3 - 14 ) 

) COS{£)„j 

JLi 

i 

where was the mean latitude of the j 1® belt; j=2 or 3, was die number of 1° 
latitude belts in a 2? 5 equal area block; and i = 2 or 3 was the number of 1° equal 
area residual anomalies in the 1° belt of the 2®. 5 equal area block. 

The computation of the covariance function for 1° equal area residual anom- 
alies, which was needed in equation (3.13), may now be described. The covariance 
function for the 1® equal area terrestrial anomalies was provided by Tschemlng 
and Rapp (1974, Table 15, p,73). If we represent it by C(!|j), where i/) is the 
spherical distance, we have (Heiskanen and Moritz, 1967, p.256); 


CnPn(coai|)), (3.15) 

n- a 


where are the anomaly degree variances given (ibid, p. 259) by: 
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(3. 16) 






n 

I 


' /T 4s S 


(C* 


na 


s® 




n= O 


where the symbols have been defined earlier in equation (2.20), (3,3) and (3.9). 
Finally, P„(cosi/)) are the Legendre'^; polynomials, which may be computed from 
the recursion formula (ibid, p.23): 

P„(COS 0 )= - ~ p^^g(coSl|))+^^^ COBl|t) Pn-i(GOS^/>), ( 3 . 17 ) 

n n 

with starting values from 

Po(cosjj)) = 1, Pi(cosi;!j) = COS 0 (3.18) 

As the residual anomalies have been obtained from the terrestrial anom- 
alies by subtracting the anomaly implied by (12,12) potential coefficients, the 
covariance function for the residual anomalies C^(!/J) is simply obtained by; 

□3 la 

C^i|>)- y c„P^(cosi/j)- C(!/j) - y C„P„(COS!(>) 

«^13 n=a (3.19) 


3B n 

= C(([)) - y* y Pn(COBl/j) • (n-1)* y 


(Cnf 


+ Snn) 


n= a 


a= 0 


The values of c„, n- 2, 12 computed from the potential coefficients 
were talccn directly from Rapp (1973a). The values of the covariance function 
for the 1“^ equal area terrestrial and residual anomalies for spherical distance 
up to if liave been given in Table 3,4, 
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Table 3. 4 


Covariance Function for Equal Area Terrestrial 
and Residual Anomalies Using Potential Coefficients 
up to Degree and Order 12 


Spherical Distance 

f 

Covariance for 
Terrestrial Anomalies 
C(J/)) mgals® 

Covariance for 
Residual Anomalies 
c'(ij)) mgals® 

0.0 

919.7 

754.1 

0.5 

671.6 

506.2 

1.0 

493.4 

328.4 

1.5 

368.2 

204.0 

2.0 

285.4 

122.2 

2.5 

236.1 

74.3 

3.0 

211.4 

51.3 

3.5 

200.7 

42.6 

4.0 

193.4 

37.5 

4.5 

176.9 

23.5 

5.0 

155.9 

5.2 

5.5 

146.4 

-1.3 

6.0 

141.4 

-3.0 

6.5 

133.4 

-7.6 

7.0 

124.9 

-12.4 

7.5 

119.9 

-13.6 

8.0 

117.4 

-12.1 


The value of /pnn (amco')cos(jo'dcp' in eqviation {3.3) for latitudinal extent 
of 1*^ was now computed using Gaussian quadrature formulas with 4 points, 
according to constants given in subroutine DQG4 in I.B.M. Scientific Subroutine 
Package (Version III, p. 300, 1970). The values of residuEil anomalies for 2° 5, 

5° and 10° equal area blocks computed in this Section will be used in Sec, 4. 2 and 
Chapter 5. 

3, 4 Extent of Anomalies for Simulation of Obnervationa 


As mentioned in Sec. 2.3.2, all observations used in Chapters 4 and 5 
were simulated using (12,12) potential coefficients, and residual gravity anomalies 
up to 30° spherical distance beyond the area of investigation. We may now examine 
die utility of subdividing a large size anomaly block into component blocks of 
smaller size. Summed range rate observations, with close saiellite at height of 
about 900km, were simulated for 2 satellite arcs, using (12,12) potential coef- 
ficients with 108 5° residual anomalies. In this case (Case 1), 40 5° residual 
anomalies covered the area of interest, traversed by subsatellite points of the 
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close satellite, and up to 10® spherical distance all around the area of interest. 
The balance 68 5° residual anomalies covered an area from 10° to 20° spherical 
distance all around the area of interest. In the second case (Case 2), the summed 
range rate observations were simulated for the same configuration, with (12, 12) 
potential coefficients and 40 5° residual anomalies covering the area of interest 
and up to 10° spherical distance all around it. However, the 68 5° residual 
anomalies, 10° to 20° around the area of interest were replaced in Case 2 by 17 
10° residual anomalies, meanedfrom the 68 5° blocks. The residual anomalies 
in Cases 1 and 2 are shown in Fipjire 3. 2. The difference in summed range rate 
observations (Case 1- Case 2) ^ shown in Table 3,5. 



Figure 3.2 40 5° Equal Area Residual Anomalies Surrounded by i 

68 5° Equal Area Residual Anomalies (Case 1), or by j 

17 10° Equal Area Residual Anomalies (Case 2). 

Case 2 has been shown in the figure. { 
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Table 3. 5 


Effect of Replacing 5" Component Residual Anomalies by 
10^ Residual Anomalies in Border Around Area of Interest. 
Summed Range Rate Differences, ARo, in cm/sec. for 2 Arcs, 
Heiglit of Close Satellite 900 km 



ARC 1 



ARC 2 


Time in 

k 

ARs 

Time in 

k 

AR 3 

Orbit (min.) 

(cm/sec. ) 

(cm /sec, 

.) Orbit (min. ) 

(cm/soc.) 

(cin/sec. ) 


-429,601.11 

■81 

0.0 

240,740.97 

-0.067 

0.5 

-406,451.67 

■■a 

0.5 

267,327.63 

-0.069 


-382,674.46 


1.0 

293,476.90 

-0.072 

1.5 

-358, 300. 73 


1.5 

319,147.67 

-0.075 


-333,363.75 

- 0.002 

2.0 

344,300.73 

-0.079 

2,5 

-307,898, 79 


2.5 

368,898.84 

-0.085 

3,0 

-281,943.08 


3.0 

392,906,82 

-0.090 


As the differences in summed range rate in Table 3.5 are less or about 
the same as standard deviation ( level), we may replace the outer-most 
component 5*^ residual anomalies by tlic 10*^ residual anomalies. This reduced 
computer time from 1 min. 30.0 sec. to 0 min. 52. 3 sec. , i.e. , by about 41%, 
in tlie test reported in Table 3. 5. For simulating tno summed range rate obser- 
vations used in Sec. 4.2 and See. 5.1, in addition to tlic (12, 12) potential coef- 
ficients, 12 5° residual anomalies covered Uie area of interest, surrounded by 
40 5'^ residual anomalies up to lO'^ spherical distance around the area of 
interest; and these were in turn surrounded by 37 10*^ residual anomalies from 
lO'^ to 30*^ spherical distance around the area of interest. Those limits have 
been shown later in Figures 4. 12 and 4. 14 in Sec. 4. 2, 

The summed range rate obseiwallons used in Sec, 5.2 were similarly 
simulated using (12, 12) potential coefficients, and 104 2*^5 residual anomalies 
covering the area of interest, and an area of 5® spherical dislanco all around 
tlie area of interest. These were surrounded by 2G 5^ residual anomalies 
covering the area from spherical distance 5° to 10 *^ all around the area of 
interest; and finally, 37 10® residual anomalies eovei'cd the area from spherical 
distance 10® to 30® ;ill around Ihe area of intorost. The limils of these 2®. 5, 

5® and 10® residual anomalies arc shown in Figure 3.3. 
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Radius All Around the Area of Investigation for the Recovery 
of 2°. 5 Equal Area Anomalies, 
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4. RECOVERY OF GRAVITY ANOMALIES FROM STRONG SIGNAL 


We discuss in this chapter the recovery of 10° and 5° equal area mean anom- 
alies using the close satellite at heights of about 900 km and 250 km respectively. 

The recovery of 5° aud 2° 5 equal area mean anomalies from the close satellite at 
heights of about 900 km and 250 km will be discussed in Chapter 5. The effect of 
5° equal area mean anomalies on summed range rate, and summed range, obser- 
vations will be stronger when the close satellite is at a height of 250 km, as com- 
pared to the case when the close satellite is at a height of about 900 km. We may 
therefore investigate various considerations and test procedures for anomaly 
recovery when the signal is strong, and apply these later to the case when the 
signal is comparatively weaker, mialtsug further modifications, as necessary. 

We start in Sec. 4, 1 with the discussion of recovery of 10° equal area mean 
anomalies with the close satellite at a height of about 900km. We will first inves- 
tigate the effect on anomaly recovery in regional areas, if we constrain the re- 
covered anomalies to give zero value for some low degree liarmonic coefficients, 
as discussed in Sec. 2,2.3. We will then investigate how effective summed range 
observations are in comparison to the summed range rate observations for 
recovering anomalies. The conclusions with respect to these two points will be 
given in the end of Sec, 4, 1, 5. 

We Will next consider the design of 'arcs', or the spacing of observations 
in an arc, as the close satellite orbits over the area of investigation, and also 
consider the spacing between arcs; and how these affect the anomaly recovery. 

We will then test various cases of anomaly recovery as affected by the relative 
location of observations and the anomalies being estimated; and arrive at the 
optimum model for recovery of 10° equal area mean anomalies. The conclusions 
reached in Sec. 4, 1 would then be applied in Sec. 4. 2 to the recovery of 5° equal 
area mean anomalies with the close satellite at a height of 250 km. 

The summed range rate observations were used at 1 minute interval In 
Sec. 4. 1 for the recovery of 10° anomalies. The standard deviation of these ob- 
servations may then have been considered as , 03 cm/sec, , based on an integration 
interval of 1 min. , instead of. 08 cm /sec. based on an integration interval of 10 sec. 
This has been later discussed at the end of Sec. 4. 1.9, and would simply result in 
the standard deviation of all recovered 10° anomalies being reduced by a factor of 3/8. 

4,1 Recovery of 10° Equal Area Mean Anomalies From Close Satellite at 

Height of 90Qkm 

4,1,1 Area of Inves tigation 

The area chosen for investigation was centered on latitude 30° N. and 
longitude 270° E. (90°W.). Its latitudinal extent was 70° from 10°S. to 60°N. , 
aud longitudinal extent about 60° from 240° to 300° E. The longitudinal limits 
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varied slightly in each lO'^ latitude zone, according to the actual limits of the 
equal area anomaly blocks in accordance with the scheme described in Sec. 3, 1. 
The total number of 10° anomalies in this area was 37, and these were numbered 
from west to east in each latitude zone starting from the north-west of the area, 
and proceeding south. The limits of these anomalies, the center of the blocks 
and the numbering system have been shown in Figure 4. 1. The figure also shows 
'satellite arcs' described below. 


4.1.2 Satellite Arcs 

A total of 14 arcs were selected so that these were positioned symmetrical- 
ly in the area. There were 7 ascending arcs, with the subsatellite point moving 
from south-east to north-west; and 7 descending arcs with the subsatellite point 
moving from north-east to south-west. The number of arcs selected gave a 
longitudinal spacing of about 6° between two adjacent ascending {or 2 adjacent 
descending) arcs in the center of the area, which was close to half the longitu- 
dinal extent of the 10° equal area anomaly blocks. If we consider all 14 arcs, 
i, e. summed range rate, or summed range, observations at specified time inter- 
vals over all 14 arcs, there would in general be portions of 2 ascending and 2 
descending arcs ove?’ each anomaly block in the central area, and portions of 2 
ascending (or 2 descending) arcs over each anomaly block in the 4 corners. If 
we remove alternate ascending and descending arcs, and consider the remaining 
8 arcs, the portions of arcs over any specific anomaly block would be halved 
when compared to the density obtained with 14 arcs. To enable convenient 
numbering of arcs for investigation of anomaly recovery with different arc 
spacing, the latter 8 arcs were numbered from 1 to 8, and the balance 6 arcs 
out of the total of 14 arcs were numbered from 9 to 14. 

The 14 arcs with their numbers, and the direction of arrow to distinguish 
an ascending or descending arc, are shown in Figure 4. 1. The inter-se number- 
ing in Arcs 1 to 8 and in Arcs 9 to 14 was according to the starting time of the 
arc. The arcs were chosen to be of 19 minutes duration or n>ore, so that if tlie 
summed range rate, or summed range, observations (hereafter 'observations') 
were considered at 1 minute interval, there would be at least 20 observations 
in an arc. No arcs were thus selected west of Arc No. 2 and Arc No. 4, or 
east of Arc No. 5 and Arc No. 7. The reason for choosing 1 minute interval 
of observations will be clarified in Sec. 4. 1. 3. The starting time and duration 
of each arc, and the latitude and longitude of first and last subsatellite point in 
each arc, are given in Table 4. 1. 
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Figure 4. 1 Satellite Arcs for Recovery of 10“ Equal Area Mean Anomalies. 
Height of Close Satellite 900 Urn. 
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Table 4. 1 


Satellite Arcs Used for Recovery of 
10® Equal Area Mean Anomalies 


Arc Ascending/ Duration First & Last Subsatel- 


No. 

Descending 

Arc 

Starting Time* 
Day Hour Min. 

Sec, 

of Arc in 
Min. 

lite Pts. 
(A® X® 

for Close 
<A® X® 

1 


0 

09 

05 

0 

21 

55 

301 

-8 

251 

2 

y 

0 

10 

45 

0 

19 

60 

:’«9 

6 

233 

3 

N 

0 

18 

45 

0 

21 

-6 

298 

57 

244 

4 

N 

0 

20 

25 

0 

19 

-14 

277 

46 

238 

5 

/ 

4 

08 

45 

0 

19 

47 

302 

-11 

262 

6 

/ 

4 

10 

25 

0 

20 

54 

286 

-6 

2.39 

7 

\ 

4 

18 

26 

0 

19 

7 

304 

61 

246 

8 

V 

4 

20 

05 

0 

19 

-5 

284 

54 

239 

9 

/ 

2 

08 

55 

0 

20 

51 

301 

-10 

256 

10 

/ 

2 

10 

33 

0 

19 

61 

298 

8 

240 

11 

\ 

2 

18 

35 

0 

21 

-1 

302 

60 

242 

12 

\ 

2 

20 

15 

0 

19 

-9 

281 

50 

2.39 

13 

/ 

6 

10 

12 

0 

22 

57 

300 

-8 

244 

14 

\ 

6 

19 

51 

0 

22 

-13 

295 

55 

243 


* in elapsed time from 21 Sep. 69 01 hr. 33 min. 36. 3 sec. (see Sec. 1.1) 


4.1.3 Time toterval of Observations along an Arc 

We may also consider along with the question of spacing of arcs roughly 
equal or half of the block size of anomaly being recovered, the question of 
spacing of observations or the time interval of observations along an arc in re- 
lation to the block size of anomaly being recovered. In Figure 4. 2 (a) to (d), the 
location of subsatellite points at intervals of 1 minute are shown over 4 anomaly 
blocks for the arcs selected in Figure 4, 1. The longitudinal scale has been re- 
duced in Figure 4,2 (a), (b) to achieve equal area representation. We notice that, 
in general, the spacing of observations at 1 minute interval is symmetrical over 
all the blocks considering both along the arc as well as across the arc obser- 
vations, and this was the reason for choosing 1 minute interval of observations 
along the arc. The spacing of observations across the arc is slightly less than 
the spacing of observations along the arc in the north, but the former increases 
progressively as we go to the southern portion of area. If we were to consider 
the observations at 30 sec. Interval for this case of 10® equal area anomaly re- 
covery with arc s})ucing about half the anomaly block size, the observations would 
be closely spaced along the arcs as compared to across the arcs. 'Plie reverse 
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ANOMALY BLOCK No.! 


ANOMALY BLOCK No, 7 




ANOMALY BLOCK No.22 ANOMALY BLOCK No.32 




Figure 4.2 Typical Spacing of Observations over 10° Equal Area Mean 
Anomaly Blocks. Height of Close Satellite rv 900 km. Arc 
SpacingR:! 6°, Time Interval Along Arc= 1 Min. 
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would be true if the observations were spaced at, say, 2 minutes interval. 

To examine the effect of spacing of observations along the arc on anomaly 
recovery, summed range rate observations along 2 arcs, viz. Arc 13 and Arc 14, 
at time intervals of 30 see. , 60 sec. , and 120 sec. , were used for recovery of 9 
anomalies in the central area. The anomalies and subsatellite points for the close 
satellite at 2 minute intervals are shown in Figure 4. 3. 



Figure 4.3 Along-Arc Spacing of Observations (Time Interval- 2 Min. ) 
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From the figure, it is clear that the longitudinal spacing of arcs is much larger 
as compared to the spacing of observations along the arcs. Even at 2 minutes 
interval of observations along the arc, 2 more descending and 2 more ascending 
arcs would be needed fe.g. Arcs 9, 10, 11, 12 with reference to Figure 4.1) to 
achieve symmetry of observations. Because of this very sparse spacing of arcs, 
i. e. when about, say, 6 arcs (Arcs 9-14) should have been considered, only 2 
arcs (Arcs 13, 14) have been considered, no satisfectory anomaly recovery 
could be ejqoected, Rirther, if on a-priori considerations the spacing of arcs 
is inadequate for satisfactory anomaly recovery, this inadequate spacing of arcs 
cannot be ejqiected to be compensated by increasing along-arc observations. 

The above considerations are confirmed by the results shown in Table 
4. 2, where the discrepancies in recovered anomalies remain about the same 
when observations along the arc for Arcs 13, 14 are increased from 2 min. to 
1 min, and then to 30 sec. The standard deviations however, decrease with 
increase in along-:irc observations. Here, and in all subsequent discussions, 
the standard deviations (std. devn. ) quoted are the square root of respective 
diagonal elements of the inverse normal matrix, without any modification for 
the size of residuals or degrees of freedom, i. e. the scalar variance of unit 
weight has been considered to be unity. The decrease in std. devn. may be 
e:qjlained by the partials for neighboring observations (with respect to anom- 
alies being recovered) not bv-ing significantly different, when along-arc obser- 
vations are arbitrarily increased without regard to adequate spacing of arcs. 

The ratio of std. devns., as along-arc observations are increased, are also 
shown in Table 4, 2, and are nearly 1//2 - 0. 71. 

Table 4, 2 


Anomaly Discrepancies and Hatio of Standard D^^viatton 
with Increased Along-Arc Observations 


Anom Center of Anomaly 
Block 

r 

1 No. (/f 

i 

Anomaly Discrepancy (mgals) 
Time Interval of Obsns, 

2 min. 1 min. 30 sec. 

Ratio of Std, Devn, 

1 min. obsn,/ 30sec. obsn/ 

2 min. obsn. 1 min. obsn. 

i 7 

45 

270 

4 

4 

4 

,7i 

.V2 

i 

35 

258 

-54 

-54 

-54 

,70 

.72 

1 12 

35 

270 

44 

43 

42 

.70 

.72 

1 13 

35 

282 

-36 

-35 

-35 

.71 

.72 

I 16 

25 

256.6 

-10 

-14 

-16 

.75 

.72 

1 17 

25 

267.5 

29 

35 

37 

,75 

.73 

18 

25 

278.5 

-35 

-39 

-40 

,75 

.72 

22 

15 

262 

-16 

-15 

-14 

.71 

.72 

23 

15 

272.5 

41 

43 

43 

.71 

.72 
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It is thus advisable to keep the time interval of observations along the arc, 
or along-arc spacing, rou^y same as spacing between arcs considering the 
whole area, as was done in Figure 4. 2. However, as we do not Icnow a-priori 
what spacing between arcs would be adequate for anomaly recovery, we may keep 
a relatively close along-arc spacing, and after we have investigated the optimum 
spacing between arcs, the std. devns. of recovered anomalies may be multiplied 
by a factor of /n, if n is the average ratio of aloi g-arc spacing to across -arc 
spacing of observations. This conclusion about std, devns. may be questioned as 
it is based on a test where the across-arc spacing was prima facie grossly in- 
adequate. It was, however borne out again when 8 arcs were used, across-arc 
spacing roughly equal to anomaly block size, and along-arc spacing was varied 
from 1 minute to 30 sec. This test will be reported later at the end of Sec. 4. 1.9. 

4.1.4 Constraints for Low Degree Harmonic Coefficients 

We now report the results of the effect of impcsing six conditions to be 
satisfied by the recovered anomalies, as discussed in Sec. 2.2.3. All the 14 
arcs in Figure 4. 1 were used with sumn.'ed range-rate observations and all 37 
anomalies in Figure 4. 1 were solved for. The expected value of anomalies, the 
recovered value of anomalies and their std. devns. , with and without the con- 
ditions being imposed, are given in Table 4.3. The interval of observations for 
the case with conditions happened to be 30 sec. , while that for the case without 
conditions was 1 minute, hence the std. devn, for the case with conditions have 
been quoted after multiplying by /2. The std. devn. for the range rate obser- 
vations in both cases was kept as .08 cm/sec. 

We find that though the std. devn. are about the same in both cases, the 
anomaly discrepancy is much larger when the constraints are imposed than when 
these are not imposed, the Root Mean Square (R.M.S.) value of the discrepancies 
being 13. 1 and 4.9 mgals respectively. The R.M.S, value of the recovered anom- 
alies in both cases may also be compared with the R.M.S. value of the expected 
anomalies. We may also calculate the correlation coefficient (P) of the recovered 
values (Aga) with the expected values (Ag^ ) from the relation; 


P = 


y Ags Ag{ /n 
n 

n n 



(4.1) 


n being the number of anomalies recovered. These statistics are shown in 
Table 4. 4, from which it is clear that imposition of constraints for low degree 
harmonic coefficients for anomaly recovery in regional areas, as opposed to 
global coverage, worsens the solution and is therefore not justified. Wo will 
comment on the 'goodness' of solution witlioutconslrainta later in Sec. 4. 1.9. 
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Table 4. 3 


Effect of Low Degree Harmonic Coefficient Constraints 
on Anomaly Recovery 


Anom. 

No. 

<1> 

Expected 

Auom, 

(2) 

Soln. with Constraints 
Anom. s.d. 

(3) <4) 

Soln. without Constraints 
Anom. s. d. 

(5) (6) 

Anom. Discrepancy 
(3)- (2) (5)- (2) 

(7) (8) 

1 

-2.2 

-21.2 

2.7 

-1.6 

3.2 

-19.0 

0.6 

2 

0.0 

19.3 

3.0 

-2.1 

3.2 

19.3 

-2.1 

3 

-5.9 

-27.3 

2.5 

-6.9 

2.7 

-21.4 

-1.0 

4 

-6.4 

18.4 

1.3 

8.1 

1.3 

24.8 

14.5 

5 

-0.6 

19.8 

3.1 

0.4 

3.6 

20.4 

1.0 

6 

5.7 

-3.7 

2.1 

4.4 

2.6 

-9.4 

-1.3 

7 

1.3 

17.4 

2.1 

6.2 

2.3 

16.1 

4.9 

8 

6.0 

-14.9 

2.1 

-4.1 

2,3 

-20.9 

-10.1 

9 

-3.8 

-2.9 

1.6 

-4,9 

1.6 

0.9 

-1.1 

10 

0.1 

-11.1 

3.5 

-4.8 

3.6 

-11.2 

-4.9 

11 

-5.3 

-4.6 

2.4 

-2.4 

2, 5 

0.7 

2.9 

12 

-6.0 

-6.9 

2.3 

-10.5 

2.3 

-0.9 

-4.5 

13 

3.1 

4.7 

2.4 

11.5 

2.4 

1.6 

8.4 

14 

-1.7 

13.1 

2.0 

-2.8 

2.2 

14.8 

-1.1 

15 

3.1 

7.6 

4.2 

3.5 

4.4 

4,5 

0.4 

16 

13.0 

9.7 

3.1 

12.4 

3.3 

-3.3 

-0.6 

17 

-6.0 

1.9 

2.8 

-4.6 

2.9 

7.9 

1.4 

18 

5.2 

3.2 

3.0 

-0.4 

2.9 

-2.0 

-5.6 

19 

-9.8 

-28.6 

3,1 

-8.8 

3.4 

-18,8 

1.0 

20 

-11.4 

-7.4 

4.1 

-12.3 

4.4 

4.0 

-0.9 

21 

-8.2 

-11.4 

4.1 

-6.4 

4.2 

-3.2 

1.8 

22 

2.2 

1.5 

3.0 

0.2 

3.0 

-0.7 

-2.0 

23 

4.0 

-5.0 

2.5 

4.2 

2.6 

-9.0 

0.2 

24 

-4.7 

1,9 

3,3 

4.8 

3.4 

6.6 

9.5 

25 

-4.8 

19.3 

3.0 

-8.8 

3.4 

24.1 

-4.0 

26 

4.9 

15.1 

4.0 

2.7 

5.1 

10.2 

-2.3 

27 

2.4 

1.3 

4.2 

3.7 

4. 5 

-1.1 

1.3 

28 

-2.3 

7.0 

3.1 

-0.2 

3.3 

9.3 

2.1 

29 

-2.D 

-5.0 

2.4 

-7.3 

2,3 

-3.0 

-5.3 

30 

8.6 

19.8 

2.7 

3.1 

3.4 

11.2 

-5, 5 

31 

5.0 

-20.0 

2.4 

“0.5 

2.6 

-25.0 

-5.5 

32 

5.3 

-11.6 

2.4 

6.8 

5.0 

-16.9 

1.5 

33 

3.4 

12.2 

4.0 

-4.8 

4.6 

8.8 

-8.2 

34 

-6.1 

-19.9 

3.1 

-2.7 

3.5 

-13.8 

3.4 

35 

5.0 

13.1 

2.3 

4.4 

2.5 

8.1 

-0.6 

36 

-3.6 

-15,9 

3.3 

4,5 

4.0 

-12,3 

8.1 

37 

-0.8 

10.3 

1.8 

4.2 

1.9 

11.1 

5.0 


Units of anomalies and standard deviations are mgals. 
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For convenience of reference, we will call this latter solution in columns 5 and 
6 of Table 4.3 as Solution 10-1, 10° being the block size of anomaly recovery 
and 1 being the first solution to be considered. 


Table 4. 4 


Statistics for Solutions With and Without Constraints 
for Low Degree Harmonic Coefficients 




Soln. v;ith Constraints 



Yes 

No 

R . M. S. 

value of anomaly discrepancy (mgals) 

13.1 

4.9 

R.M.S, 

value of recovered anomalies'! (mgals) 

13.9 

5.9 

R.M.S. 

value of expected anomalies (mgals) 

5,4 

5.4 

Correln, coeff, (p) of recovered anom. with 

0.33 

0,63 


expected anomalies 


4.1.5 Summed Range Observations vs. Summed Range Rate Observations 

We may also briefly examine if anomaly recovery could be done using 
summed range observations. For this test, 37 anomalies were solved for using 
summed range observations along 14 arcs as in Figure 4. 1. The std, devn. of 
observations was assumed as 10 meters (NASA, 1974, p. 4-78). The anomaly 
discrepancies ranged from -150mgals to 180 mgals, with the R.M. S. value of 
95 mgals. This test was conducted before the conclusions about not imposing 
constraints were reached, as described in the previous section, hence these 
discrepancies could be compared with column 7 in Table 4.3 for the constrained 
solution, and with the R. M. S. value of 13. 1 mgals as per Table 4.4. As the 
anomaly discrepancies with summed range observations are so large as com- 
pared to summed range rate observations, it was not considered worthwhile to 
repeat the solution for the former without constraints. 

The std. devn. of the recovered anomalies using summed range observa- 
tions vary from 43 mgals to 475 mgals, with the RIVB value of 225 mgals. The 
std. devn. of recovered anomalies would be reduced proportionately if the std. 
devn. of observations was reduced from 10 meters. However, as the observa- 
tions were assumed to be independent with the same std. devn, for each obser- 
vation, the weight matrix would be a diagonal matrix with al elements on the 
diagonal being the same number = l/(std, devn. )^, and hence the solution vector 
would be unaltered. With the usual notation of A as the partials matrix, P the 
weight matrix and I the unit matrix of corresponding size, L as the micolosure 
vector, the solution vector X would be unaffected in the relation; 
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X -isr^u -(a'pa)"^a'pl= -(A' 


.1 


IL 


lAT^A' ^ 


(s.d.) (s.d. )‘ 


(4.2) 


-(s.dO®(A'A)“^ ^ A'l - -(A'A)"^A'l 

(s.d. ) 


We may therefore conclude that the design of arcs in Figure 4.1 is unable 
to recover anomalies with summed range observations in contrast to summed range 
rate observations. Further, as per remarks in the end of Sec. 4. 1.4, we should 
not impose any constraints for low degree harmonic coefficients on the recovered 
anomalies in regional or localized areas. Accordingly, in all further tests we 
will use only summed range rate observations and not impose any constraints. 

4.1.0 Spacing of Arcs 

It is clear that the distribution of observations directly over an anomaly 
block will become more dense as the number of arcs is increased over the area, 
or in other words, the spacing between arcs is decreased. We may start with 
some suitable spacing of arcs in relation to the anomaly block size, e.g. same 
spacing as U.e block size, which will result in one ascending (and/or one descend- 
ing) arc over each anomaly block. We may then examine the resulting anomaly 
recovery as we increase or decrease the spacing of arcs. We have already 
reported the results for arc spacing roughly half the anomaly size, i. e. 14 arcs, 
in columns 5, 6, and 8 of Table 4. 3, without specifying the rationale for this 
choice. Wo may now consider this Solution 10 -1 in relation to anomaly recovery 
with arc spacing roughly equal to the anomaly size, i.e. Arcs 1 to 8; and we 
may contrast it further with a rather unrealistic arc spacing of double the 
anomaly size, i.e. Arcs 2,4,5, and 7. These 4 arcs and the 37 anomalies 
being recovered are shown in Figure 4.4. 

The statistics described in Sec. 4. 1.4 are given in Table 4. 5 for these 
3 cases. We may mention again that the observations were summed range rate 
at 1 min. interval with std. devn. of .08 cm/sec, , and 37 anomalies were solved 
for without imposing any constraints. 

Table 4. 5 


Statistics for Anomaly Recovery with Arc Spacing of 
2, 1 and 1/2 Times Anomaly Block Size 


Arc Spacing/Anomaly Block Size 

2 

1 

1/2 

No. of Arcs 

2,4, 5,7 

lto8 

ltol4 

R. M. S. value of anomaly discrepancy (mgals) 

26.0 

7.4 

4.9 

R. M.S, value of recovered anomalies (mgals) 

26.9 

8.4 

5.9 

R. M.S. value of expected anomalies (mgals) 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

Correln. coeff. (p) of recovered anom. with expected anom. 

0.26 

0.50 

0.63 
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It is obvious from Table 4. 5 that arc spacing of twice the anomaly size, i.e, 
4 Arcs is totally inadequate. Further, the std. devns. of recovered anomalies 
are tabulated in Table 4. 6 for this case. With reference to the location of the 4 
arcs in Figure 4.4, we find that the std. devns. of anomalies which are not 
covered by any of these arcs is much greater than for those anomalies which are 
covered by the arcs. It thf;refore appears necessary that each anomaly block 
being recovered must be covered by satellite observations directly over it. 


Table 4, 6 


Standard Deviation of Anomalies for Inadequate Arc Spacing 
Of 2 Times Anomaly Block Size 


Anom 

No. 

Std. 

devn 

Anom 

No. 

Std. 

devn 

Anom 

No. 

Std. 

devn 

Anom 

No. 

Std.: 

devn 

Anom 

No. 

Std. 

devn 

Anom 

No. 

Std. 

devn 

Anom 

No. 

Std. 

devn 

1 

44 

5 

13 

El 

17 

15 

28 

20 

67 

26 

366 

32 

722 

2 

26 

6 

41 

Bl 

50 

16 

32 

21 

336 

27 

294 

33 

226 

3 

28 

7 

33 

mm 

309 

17 

431 

22 

97 

28 

85 

34 

60 

4 

33 I 

8 

39 

19 

56 

18 

34 

23 

63 

29 

74 

35 

40 



9 

20 

14 

24 

19 

22 

24 

155 

30 

292 

36 

111 









25 

37 

31 

116 

37 

350 


Unit of standard deviation is mgals, 


4. 1. 7 Effect of Aliasing in Anomaly Recovery 

From the discussion in the previous section, we now find that arc-spacing 
of roughly half the anomaly block size^ i.e. Arcs 1 to 14 (or Solution 10-1) is to 
be preferred over arc-spacing roughly same as anomaly block size, i.e. Arcs 1 
to 8. However, we also find from columns 6 and 8 of Table 4. 3 that there are 
several large anomaly discrepancies which are about 3 times or more, of the 
std. devil, of the recovered anomalies, e.g. Anomaly No r 4, 8, 13,24, 36: and 
there are several others which are about 2 Limes the std. devn. As ther3 are 
no 'observational' errors in the simulated observations, the anomaly discrep- 
ancies should have, in general, been smaller. 

Though we cannot rule out the possibility at this stage tliat we have not 
yet reached the optimum spacing of arcs in Solution 10-1, and should consider 
closer arc spacing instead of 1/2 the block size, the slow improvement in going 
from arc spacmg roughly same as block size (Arcs 1 to 8) to hnlf of block size 
(Arcs 1 to 14) as sho>\n in Table 4. 5 indicates tliat we ought to l irst investigate 
other reasons for the still unsatisfactory anomaly recovery. One such reason 
could be the inability of the anomalies on the periphery of the area to be re- 
covered satisfactorily due to their adjacent anomalies, which are out of the area, 
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being ignored in the estimation process; or in other words, the effect of 
'aliasing.’ 

We may then consider this 'aliasing' to have affected the recovery of 
peripheral anomalies, which may be the outermost anomalies in the area (see 
Figure 4.1), i.e. the anomalies in tlie north and south latitude zones (Anomaly 
No. 1 to 4, 32 to 37) and the anomalies on the west and east edge of other 
latitude zones (Anomaly No, 5,9; 10,14; 15,19; 20,35; 26,31 ). Though the obser- 
vations used were over the whole area covered by 37 anomalies, which were then 
solved for, it may be argued that the values obtained for the 20 anomalies on the 
periphery may have been vitiated by aliasing, and only the remaining 17 anom- 
alies may be recovered satisfactorily. The anomaly discrepancies of these 17 
anomalies have been extracted from columns 8 and 6 of Table 4. 3 from Solution 
10-1 and given in Table 4. 7. 

Table 4. 7 


Discrepancies in Kecovered Anomalies Unaffected by Aliasing 


i 

i 

1 No. 

Anomaly 
Discr. s.d. 

No. 

Anomaly 
Discr. s.d. 

No. 

Anomaly 
Discr. s.d. 

No. 

Anomaly 
Discr. s.d. 

No. 

Anomaly 
Discr. s.d. 

1 6 

-1.3 

2.6 

11 

2.9 

2,5 

16 

-0.6 3.3 

21 

1.8 

4.2 

27 

1.3 

4.5 

i 

1 7 

4.9 

2.3 

12 

-4.5 

2.3 

17 

1.4 2,9 

22 

-2.0 

3.0 

28 

2.1 

3.3 

? 8 

-10.1 

2.3 

13 

8,4 

2.4 

18 

-5.6 2,9 

23 

0.2 

2.6 

29 

-5.3 

2.3 

i. 








24 

9.5 

3.4 

30 

-5. 5 

3.4 


] Units of anomaly discrepancy and standard deviation are mgals. 


hi Table 4. 7, we still find several large anomaly discrepancies, e.g. 
Anomaly No, 8, 13, 24, which are about 3 or more times the std. devn. If it 
is argued tMt not only the outermost but the next set of adjacent anomalies should 
also be rejected because of aliasing effect, we are left with Anomaly No, 12, 17, 

22 and 23; but the anomaly discrepancy is still large for Anomaly No. 12. Further, 
when we consider that the anomaly discrepancies for many peripheral anomalies 
which may be supposed to have been affected by aliasing, is quite small (about 
1/2 the s. d. ) e. g. Anomaly No, 1, 3, 5, 14, 15, 19, 20, 27, 32, 35 in Table 4. 3, we 
have to conclude that aliasing, as defined above, does not appear to be the cause 
of the unsatisfactory anomaly recovery in Solution 10-1. 

4.1,8 Relative Location of Anomalies and Arcs 

Anotlior reason, which may be considered for the unsatisfactory anomaly 
recovery in Solution 10-1, could bo some weakness in anomaly recovery caused 
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by sparser distribution of observations in the comers of the area as compared to 
the central area. The anomaly blocks most densely covered by obsei'vations are 
No. 7, 11, 12, 13 and 17. We may, therefore recover only these 5 anomalies 
from the observations used in Solution 10-1, and compare the anomaly discrepancies 
of this solution with the discrepancies for the same 5 anomalies in Solution 10-1, 
where all 37 anomalies were estimated together. This has been done in Table 4. 8. 


Table 4. 8 

Effect of Reduction in Number of Recovered Anomalies. 
Summed Range Rate Observations at 1 minute Interval for 14 ^res 


No. of Anomalies Solved = 5 No. of Anomalies Solved-- 37 

Anom. 


No. 

Anom. Discr. 

Std. Devn. 

Anom. DiScr. 

Std. Devn. 

7 

-5.4 

0.7 

4.9 

2.3 

11 

1.5 

0.7 

2.9 

2.5 

12 

14.2 

0.8 

-4.5 

2.3 

13 

-15,0 

0.4 

8.4 

2.4 

17 

12.5 

0.7 

1.4 

2.9 


Units of anomaly discrepancy and standard deviation are mgals. 


We first note that by including a large number of observations, which are 
not over the anomalies being recovered, the std. devns. of anomalies being re- 
covered drop to unrealistically low values. The reason for the decrease in std. 
devn. in column 3 of Table 4.8, though the anomaly discrepancies are large in 
column 2, when we reduce the number of recovered anomalies, is not clear. 

This may be contrasted with increase in std. devns. though the anomaly dis- 
crepancies become lower, when a larger number of anomalies are solved for 
than what are covered by observations, and is discussed in remarks following 
Table 4.9. hi any case, it is clear from Table 4.8 that the anomaly recovery 
has been worsened when we solve for a smaller number of anomalies than what 
are covered by observations, even if these were sparse observations. We may 
then run another test for the effect of relative local ion of anomalies and arcs by 
using all observations along 7 ascending arcs (and a separate test later by using 
7 descending ares), andsolving for all 37 anomalies. The anomalies covered by 
the arcs should be recovered better tlian those not covered by them, as noted 
earlier in Table 4, 6. The former anomalies may (hen be recovered by them- 
selves alone using the same 7 arcs, and compared with their values with the 
case when all 37 anomalies wore solved for. We would thus be interested only 
in tlie subset of anomalies covered by 7 ascending (or descending) arcs, Figures 
4. 5 and 4. 6 respectively; and examining the effect of solving for a larger sot of 
anomalies. We would have however ensured in this test that not only tlie densitjr 
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of observations was uniform (1/2 anomaly block size both across and along-arc) 
over all anomalies of interest, but that there were no extra observations not 
over the anomalies of interest. 



Figure 4.5 Relative Locution of Anomaly Blocks and 
7 Ascending Arcs. 


y 
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240“ E. 270“ E. 300“ E. 

Figure 4. 6 Relative Location of Anomaly Blocks and 
7 Descending Arcs. 
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We first report in Table 4.9 results for all 37 anomalies, using either 
all ascending arcs or all descending arcs. The std. devn. has been given for all 
anomalies, whether they are covered by observations or not, to highlight the 
fact that the anomalies not covered by observations cannot be recovered. The 
anomaly discrepancy has however been shown only when it is not absurdly large, 
say when its absolute value is not greater than 10 mgals. 

Table 4. 9 

Comparison of Anomaly Discrepancy and Standard Deviations 
for Anomalies Covered or Kot Covered by Observations. 

Summed Range Rate Observations at 1 Min. Interval for 7 Arcs 


Ctr. of Anom 7 Ascending Arcs (Fig. 4. 5) 7 Descending Arcs (Fig. 4. 6) 

Anom Block Anom. Covered Anom. Std. Anom. Covered Anom. Std. 
No. (p X° by Obsns. Discrep Devn by Obsns. Discrep Devn 


1 

55.0 

248.5 

Yes 

5.9 

6.8 

No 

1 . 3 * 

44.1 

2 

TT 

265.5 

Partly 

2.5 

10.2 

Partly 

- 2.2 

19.7 

3 

ft 

282.5 

No 


51.8 

Yes 

- 5. 1 

6. 1 

4 

rt 

300.0 

TT 


160,7 

M 

- 8.1 

4.4 

5 ' 

45.0 

242.0 

Yes 

- 2.3 

5.7 

No 


47.6 

6 

ft 

256.0 

tl 

3,2 

6.1 

ft 


18,2 

7 

II 

270.0 

IT 

- 4.7 

5.6 

Yes 

3.2 

6 . 6 

8 

M 

284.0 

No 


21.6 

tt 

- 3.5 

5.4 

9 

U 

298.0 

Tt 


77.3 

IT 

- 3.4 

4.0 

10 

35.6 

246.0 

Partly 

- 1.7 

8.6 

No 


20.3 

11 

ft 

258.0 

Yes 

- 1.5 

6.3 

Yes 

1.2 

7.4 

12 

TT 

270.0 

If 

4.5 

5.5 

tt 

- 4.0 

6.8 

13 

rt 

282.0 

n 

- 8.5 

6.9 

IT 

-1.1 

6. 6 

14 

ri 

294.0 

No 


18.9 

Partly 

1.7 

10.0 

15 ' ' 

25.0 

245.5 

No 


64.1 

Yes 

- 2.2 

7.5 

16 

fl 

256.5 

Yes 

- 0.5 

12.1 

ff 

- 0.7 

7.0 

17 

M 

267.5 

tl 

- 1.7 

5.9 

tf 

- 1-8 

7.0 

18 

11 

278.5 

tt 

0.7 

5.5 

Tt 

- 1.3 

10.2 

19 

It 

289.5 

It 

- 1.5 

6.0 

No 


44.9 

20 

15.0 

242.0 

No 


506,0 

Yes 

- 3.7 

7.2 

21 

Tt 

252.0 

rt 


71.9 

tt 

0.6 

6. 0 

22 

Tl 

262.0 

Yes 

- 0.7 

14.4 

It 

- 6. 4 

6. 6 

23 

tf 

272.5 

ft 

- 1.0 

6.1 

tl 

2.1 

10.2 

24 

Tl 

283.0 

II 

- 2.1 

5.9 

No 


77.0 

25 

It 

293.0 

II 

4.1 

5.5 

11 


351. 2 

" "26 ' 


245.0 

No 


912.9 

Yes 

- 2.2 

6.1 

27 

11 

255.0 

1! 


164.3 

IT 

0.3 

6.5 

23 

tl 

265.0 

partly 

6.0 

20.4 

IT 

0.5 

8.7 

29 

II 

275.0 

Yes 

- 1.8 

6. 9 

No 

5 . 2 * 

50.1 

30 

11 

285.0 

ir 

0.2 

6.6 

tt 

275.0 

31 

IT 

295.0 

ff 

- 8.3 

3.4 

tt 


285 . 5 

32 

- 5.0 

245.0 

No 


838.9 

Yes 

- 8.1 

7.6 

33 

Tt 

255.0 

11 


469.6 

tl 

— tS# 2 

8.0 

34 

tt 

265,0 

Tl 


60.8 

partly 

- 9.5 

15.9 

35 

11 

275.0 

Yes 

- 3.3 

7.2 

No 


115.9 

36 

If 

285.0 

II 

- 0.9 

6.8 

IT 


675. 4 

37 

Tt 

295.0 

If 

6.8 

3.2 

If 


791 . 6 


Units of anomaly discrepancy and standard ^Unrepresentative Value, 

deviation are mgals. Anomaly discrepancy not Close agreement by chance, 
tabulated if absurdly large, i.e. if absolute 
value greater than 10 mgals 
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We first consider the case when all 37 anomalies have been estimated 
though observations covered only a subset of these anomalies. Firstly, we find 
that the farther the location of anomaly from the observations (along the arcs), 
the larger is the std. devn. , and the anomaly cannot be recovered when there are 
no observations directly over the anomaly block. Secondly, considering the std. 
devns. of anomalies covered by observations, these are all larger than the corres- 
ponding std. devns. in Solution 10-1 given in column 6 of Table 4.3. This appears 
to be due to solving for larger number of anomalies than covered by observations, 
and may be explained by the Normals matrix becoming ill-conditioned by their 
incorporation. 

Next, we compare the anomaly recovery with the case when only the 
anomalies covered by observations are estimated, or what wo may term as the 
anomalies of interest. There are 24 anomalies of interest in either . ase of 7 
ascending and 7 descending arcs. The statistics for these 24 anomalies are 
given in Table 4, XO. 


Table 4. 10 

Effect of Solving for More Anomalies than Covered by Observations. 
Summed Range Rate Observations at 1 min. Interval for 7 Arcs 


No, of Anomalies Solved for 


R.M.S. value of anom. discrepancy 
for 24 anomalies (mgals) 
R.M.S. value of 24 recovered 
anomalies (mgals) 

R. M.S. value of 24 expected 
anomalies (mgals) 

Correln. coeff, (P) of recovered 

anom. with expected anom. 


7 Ascending Arcs 7 Descending Arcs 


24 

37 

24 

37 

5.1 

3.9 

7.2 

4.1 

6.2 

5,8 

7.7 

7.0 

5.2 

5.2 

5.7 

5.7 

0.62 

0.75 

0.46 

0.81 


The results clearly point out that the anomaly recovery improves for 
anomalies covered by observations, if additional anomalies around the former 
anomalies of interest, are treated as unknowns and included in the estimation 
process. The latter '■additional anomalies are not covered by observations and 
cannot be recovered themselves, as evidenced by the very large std. devns, in 
Table 4,9, but their inclusion improves the model for recovery of anomalies of 
interest. 

From Figures 4. 5 and 4. 6, we see that the additional anomalies were one 
or two anomaly blocks beyond the anomalies covered by < 3 bservations, but they 
were not in a systematic pattern around the anomalies of interest. Another 2 
solutions were therefore tried, which wc shall term :is Solutions 10-2 and 10-3, 
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These had respectively one and two additional anomalies on the periphery all 
around the 37 anomalies leading to a total number of 64 and 92 anomalies re- 
spectivelyj which were then solved for. The details, as reported below, for 
37 anomalies were extracted from these Solutions 10-2 and 10-3 for comparison 
with Solution 10-1. The layout of 37,64 and 92 anomalies for these 3 solutions 
is shown in Figure 4.7. Some statistics for these solutions are given in Table 
4. 11. 



Figure 4.7 Layout of Anomalies for Solutions 10-1, 10-2, 10-3. 

No. of Anomalies Solved for were 37, 64, 92 respectively. 
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Table 4. 11 


Statistics for Anomaly Recovery for 37 10° Equal Area Mean Anomalies 
Summed Range- Rate Observations at 1 Min. Interval for 14 Arcs 


Soln. 10-1 Soln, 10-2 Soln. 10-3 

No. of anomalies solved for 37 64 92 


R.M.S. value of anom. discrepancy 
for 37 anomalies (mgals) 
Mean value of anom. discrepancy 
for 37 anomalies {mgals) 
Minimum value of anom. discrepancy 
for 37 anomalies (mgals) 
Maximum value of anom. discrepancy 
for 37 anomalies (mgals) 

Sum of squares of anom. discrepancy 
for 37 anomalies (mgals®) 
P,.M.S. value of 37 recovered 
anomalies (mgals) 

R.M.S. value of 37 expected 
anomalies (mgals) 

Correin. coeff. (p) of recovered anom, 
with expected anomalies 


4.9 

0.3 

0.3 

0.0 

-0.1 

0.3 

-10.1 

-0.7 

0.1 

14.5 

0.8 

0.4 

891.1 

4.3 

2.7 

5.9 

5.5 

5,4 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

0.63 

0.9081 

0.9988 


The improvement in anomaly recovery by including one additional anomaly 
block all around the periphery, is strilcingly illustrated in the results of going 
from Solution 10-1 to 10-2. The further improvement in going to Solution 10-3 
is very little. In fact, the latter appears to be an almost perfect anomaly recov- 
ery but for a constant anomaly discrepancy of about 0. 3 mgals. The 10° equal 
area anomalies are however not recovered at all in Solution 10-3, as described 
later, and the close agreement is illusory, for it merely shows the repeatability 
of the results. The summed range rate 'observations’ were simulated using 130 
anomalies, i.e. 3 10° blocks all around the periphery of 37 anomalies of interest; 
and now when we use these observations to recover 92 anomalies, i.e, up to 2 10 
blocks all around the anomalies of interest, the process is virtually repeated in 
reverse order. The small anomaly discrepancy is due to a smaller subset of 
anomalies being recovered that what were used to generate the simulated observa- 
tions. The almost constant value with a small magnitude of 0.3 mgals does how- 
ever show that firstly, partials of observations with respect to the unlmown para- 
meters (10° anomalies) have been computed accurately enough for the anomalies 
to be well recovered from the initial Koro value in a non-linear model. Secondly, 
the density of observations with arc spacing of about half anomaly block size is 
adequate for the anomaly recovery. Thirdly, we conclude that the effect of re- 
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sidual anomalies farther than 2 anomaly blocks, i. e, 20°, is very small on the 
summed range rate observations. 

To confirm the above conclusion, a reduced set of observations with lati- 
tudinal extent from 10° W, to 50° N were extracted from the previous observations, 
covering the latitudinal extent from 10° S. to 60° N. 

The longitudinal extent of this reduced set of observations was so kept that 
these observations covered only 16 anomalies numbered 6 to 8; 10 to 13; 15 to 19; and 
21 to 24. These anomalies and arcs alongwhich observations were used are shown 
in Figure 4.8, 



Figure 4. 8 Reduced Set of Observations - Arcs 1 to 8. 
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These extracted observations had thus been generated using anomalies up to a 
spherical distance of at least 40° beyond the limit of this area, and these obser- 
vations were now used to recover 16 anomalies of interest along with 2 anomaly 
blocks all around the periphery. Observations were used only along 8 arcs, 

Arcs I to 8, i.e. at arc spacing roughly same as the size of anomaly block, 
and therefore with this sparser density of observations, the anomaly recovery 
could not be expected to have as close agreement as reported in the last column 
of Table 4. 11 for Solution 10-3. However, the R. M.S. value of anomaly discrep- 
ancy for the 16 anomalies of interest was only 0. 9mgals, and the correlation 
coefficient between the recovered value and the expected value of anomalies was 
0.988. As these results confirm the conclusion that the effect of residual anom- 
alies ferther than 2 anomaly blocks is negligibly small on the summed range rate 
observations, this test for 16 anomalies of interest was not repeated with 14 arcs. 

We may now elaborate on the remark after Table 4.11 that anomalies were 
not recovered in Solution 10-3. Firstly, the correlation coefficients between the 
37 recovered anomalies, as obtained from the variance covariance matrix of 
Solution 10-3, were very high. The average value of this correlation coefficient 
for anomalies in the same latitude zone between 2 adjacent anomalies and be- 
tween 2 anomalies separated by 1, 2 and 3 anomaly blocks between them was 
about 0.9, Its value between two recovered anomalies in 2 adjacent latitude 
zones and between 2 anomalies separated by 1 and 2 latitude zones was also about 
0.9. In short, the different anomalies were not being recovered individually. 
Secondly, the std. devn, of the 37 recovered anomalies were also large; the 
minimum, maximum and R. M.S, value being 41.4, 63.1 and 52.8mgals respec- 
tively. When we note that minimum, maximum and R. M.S. value of eld. devn. 
for the 37 anomalies in Solution 10-2 were 3, 4, 23.4 and 7. 5 mgals respectively, 
we have to conclude that Solution 10-3 has to be rejected, and Solution 10-2 
accepted. Solution 10-2 will be examined in greater detail in the following Sec. 
4.1.9. 


4.1.9 Recovery Model for 10° Equal Area Mean Anomalies 

The statistics for Solution 10-2 have been presented in Table 4. 11 for the 
37 anomalies of interest covered by the observations. We may also record here 
the improvement in anomaly recovery, with the increase in density of observa- 
tions from arc -spacing of roughly same as anomaly block size (8 Arcs) to arc 
spacing of roughly half of anomaly block size (14 Arcs). The number of recovered 
anomalies in both cases were 64, i.e, 37 anomalies of interest and an additional 
anomaly all around the area covered by observation; and the spacing of observa- 
tions along the arc was 1 min. The statistics for the 37 anomalies of Interest 
are given in Table 4.12. 
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Table 4. 12 


Effect of Reduction in Spacing of Arcs for Solution 10-2 
for 37 10*^ Equal Area Mean Anomalies 


Soln. 10-2 
14 Arcs 8 Arcs 


R. M. S. value of anomaly discrepancy 
(mgals) 

Mean value of anomaly discrepancy 
(mgals) 

Minimum value of anomaly discrepancy 
(mgals) 

Maximum value of anomaly discrepancy 
(mgals) 

Sum of Squares of anomaly discrepancy 
(mgals)® 

R. M. S. value of recovered anomalies 
(mgals) 

R. M.S. value of expected anomalies 
(mgals) 

Correln. coeff. (p) of recovered anom. 
with expected anom. 

R. M.S, value of std. devn. of recovered 
anom. (mgals) 


0.3 

1.3 

-0.1 

0.2 

-0.7 

-2.4 

0.8 

6.3 

4.3 

59.9 

5.5 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

0.998 

0.973 

7.5 

43.0 


The correlation coefficients between the 37 recovered anomalies obtaineu 
from the variance-covariance matrix of Solution 10-2 are shown in Figure 4.9. 
The figure shows the correlation coefficients between adjacent anomalies both 
in the east-west direction in the same latitude zone, as well as in the north- 
south direction between two adjacent anomalies in two adjacent latitude zones. 

We first note that the magnitude of the correlation coefficients is low; average 
value in the east-west direction is -0,32, and average value in the north-south 
direction is -0.44, which indicates that the individual 10° equal area anomalies 
are being recovered. Secondly, the correlation coefficients are lower in the 
center, where the density of observations is large because of the presence of 
both ascending and descending arcs. Thirdly, in the north half of the area, the 
magnitude of tlie east- west correlation coefficient is higher (average -.40) than 
the magnitude of tire north-south correlation coefficient (average -.26); while in 
the south-half of area the east-west correlation coefficient is lower faverago-. 28) 
than the north-south correlation coefficient (average -0.61), This is due to 
larger spacing between arcs in the south as compared to the north, as would be 
clear from Figure 4.2. A high correlation coefficient appears as a sign of 
weak anomaly recovery. 
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240" E. 
Figure 4.f 


lO^S. 


27o"E. 300"E. 

Correlation Coefficients between Recovered Anomalies 
in Solution 10-2. 
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We may now consider the std. devns. of the recovered anomalies for tlie 
37 anomalies of interest in Solution 10-2. These liave been tabulated in Table 
4, 13. We find that the std. devns. are lowest in the center of the area. Further, 
the std. devns. of anomalies in the north of tlie area are lower as compared to 
the anomalies in the south of tlie area; and finally, std, devns. of anomalies in 
the east of area are lower than for ttie anomalies in the west of area in each lati- 
tude zone. 


Table 4. 13 


Variation in Standard Deviation of 
37 10° Equal Area Mean Anomalies in Solution 1&-2 


Anomaly 

No. 

Latitude 

Zone 

Std. Devn, 

of Anomalies Sequentially from W, to E. 
(mgals) 

1-4 

50° - G0°N. 

9.5, 

6.1, 

4.6, 

6.1 



5-9 

40° - 50° N 

10.3, 

4.6, 

3.9, 

4.3, 

7,8 


10-14 

30° - 40° N 

11.2, 

4,0, 

3.6, 

3.4, 

7.3 


15-19 

20° - 30° N. 

7.2, 

4.4, 

3.5, 

3.9, 

4.8 


20-25 

10° - 20° N. 

■7.4, 

5.5, 

4.0, 

3.5, 

4.8, 

5.4 

26-31 

0°- 10° K. 

11.3, 

6.9, 

4.8, 

4.3. 

6.0, 

5.9 

32-37 

10° S- 0° 

23.4, 

15.6, 

10.4, 

5.5, 

7. or 

5.2 


’•‘perhaps caused by Arc. No. 8 uot going up to the edge of the area. See remarks 
before Table 4. 1. 


The std. d.r .-ns. decrease in the center of the area clearly because of the 
increased density of observations because of the presence of both ascending and 
descending arcs. It may therefore be better to consider the recovery of anom- 
alies in an area sliaped lilce a rhombus with the diagonals roughly east-west and 
iiorth-south so that most of the area is covered by both ascending and descending 
arcs. This has been done in Sec. 4. 2 and Chapter 5. The increase in std. 
devns, in the soutli of area as compared to the north of area is due to the increase 
in tlie spacing of arcs as we go towards the equator as may be seen from Figure 
4.2, It may thereiore be appropriate, if it can be so arranged, to consider re- 
covery in equatorial areas separately from mid- latitudes. 

The reason for the increase in std, devn. from cast to west in a latitude 
zone is due to the fixing of starting coordinates of each arc, as observations of 
about 20 minutes duration could not solve for the starting coordinates, as dis- 
cussed in Sec, 2,3.3. The misclosures of 'observed value' - 'computed value' 
of summed range rate are therefore zero in the north-east for descending ares 
and in the south-east for ascending arcs, and increase as we proceed along tlio 
arcs to soutii-wcst and north-west respectively. As outlined later in See. 8, 1, 
while woi'king witlt actual observational data over entire usable portion of the 
arc, say, 40 minutes, and in conjunction with other tracking data, it may be 
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possible to adjust the starting coordinates of the arc (or portions of the arc) to 
fit the whole data, and there may not then be any large change in std. devn. of 
anomalies in a latitude zone towards one edge. 

We may now examine the question of 'goodness’ of solution, as we have 
already considered this for Solution 10-2, For simulated observations, not 
burdened with observational errors, the anomaly discrepancies should be small, 
about 1/2 to 1/3 of the R. M.S. value of the expected anomalies. Ihe R. M.S. 
value of the recovered anomalies should be comparable to the R. M.S. value of 
the expected anomalies, with a high value, say 0.9, of the correlation coefficient 
of recovered with expected anomalies, as defined by p in equation (4. 1). These 
statistics may be seen for Solution 10-2 in Table 4. 11. 

The correlation coefficient between the recovered anomalies, as obtained 
from the variance-covariance matrix should be small, say about 0. 5 or less; 
see Figure 4. 9. The std. devn. of recovered anomalies should be comparable 
to, or less than, the std. devn. of the expected anomalies, which may be ob- 
tained as the R. M, S. value of the expected anomalies. We may note here that 
the std. devn. of recovered anomalies would be decreased by a factor by which 
the std. devn. of observations is reduced, as the observations were considered 
to be independent, and Iiaving the same std. devn. ; see equation (4. 2) in 
Sec. 4.1.5. The std. devn. of summed range rate observations in Sec. 4.1 was 
taken as . 08 cm/sec. , which is based on an integration interval of 10 sec. How- 
ever, as we have used observations at 1 minute interval, we may consider their 
std, devn. as .03 cm/sec. based on an integration interval of 1 minute, 'rhe 
std. devn. of recovered anomalies in Solution 10-2 would thus become 2.8 mgals 
instead of 7. 5 mgals. We have already discussed the increased std. devn. of re- 
covered anomalies on the 'south and west edges of the area because of reduced 
number of observations. If we then consider the remaining anomalies, i.e. 
except Anomaly No. 5, 10, 26, 32, 33, 34 on the edges of the area (see Table 
4. 13 and Figures 4. 1 and 4. 2) having std. devn. larger than 10 mgals, the 
R. M. S. value of 31 recovered anomalies in Solution 10-2 would become 5. 2 
mgals considering std. devn. of summed range rate observations as .08 cm/sec. 
This will be reduced to 2.0mgals, if we consider the std. devn. of summed range 
rate observations as .03 cm/sec. This R, M.S. value of the std. devn. of re- 
covered anomalies, 2. 0 or 2. 8 mgals, maj^ then be compared for judging the 
'goodness' of anomaly recovery with the std. devn. of expected anomalies of 
5.4mgals, obtained as the R.M.S. value of tlie 37 expected anomalies. 

We may also recall the discussion in Sec, 4. 1. 3 about computing Ihe std. 
devn. of recovered anomalies when the spacing of observations along the arc is 
about the same as spacing of observations between adjacent arcs. We have en- 
sured this in Solution 10-2, where the spacing of arcs was about half anomaly block 
size by considering observations along Ihe arc at 1 minute Interval; see Figure 
4. 2. However, if we had considered observations along the arc at closer time 
interval, say n times the spacing of observations between the arcs, then the 
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resulting std. de\Ti. of the recovered anomalies need to be multiplied by /n. This 
was demonstrated in Table 4.3, but those results were based on a recovery 
model which solved only for tlie anomalies covered by observations, and the ob- 
servations were also grossly inadequate, as we considered only 2 arcs. Now 
that we have decided on the optimum recovery model by solving for an additional 
anomaly all around tlie border of area covered by observations, we may examine 
the change in std. devns. with increased along-arc observations for this model. 
We have already reported in Table 4. 12 the results of recovering 37 anomalies 
of interest, using observations along 8 arcs at 1 minute interval to solve for 
64 anomalies. Another solution was then obtained using the same model, but 
with observations at 30 sec. interval along 8 area. The difference between anom- 
aly recovery for the 37 anomalies of interest between these 2 runs was nominal, 
theR.M.S. value of the difference being 1. 4 mgala. However, the std. devns. of 
recovered anomalies of the two solutions bore an almost constant ratio, whose 
mean value was 0.70, which agrees with the factor 1//2- 0. 71. These results 
then confirm the conclusions of Sec. 4.1.3. 

We have thus described the criteria for judging the ’goodness' of anomaly 
recovery and illustrated it with Solution 10-2 of 37 10° equal area mean anom- 
alies, We now describe in Sec. 4.2 the anomaly recovery of 5° equal area mean 
anomalies using a close satellite of height 250 icm. 
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4. 2 Recovery of 5*^ Equal Area Mean Anomalies from Close Satellite at 
Height of 250 km 

4.2. 1 Area of Investigation and Satellite Arcs 


The area for the recovery of 5° equal area anomalies was also centered 
on latitude 30° N. and longitude 265° E. Two changes were, however, made in 
the shape and the extent of the area as per the discussion before Table 4. 13 in 
Sec. 4.1.9. First, the shape of the area was changed from a roughly rectangu- 
lar one, as in Figure 4.1 to nearly like a rhombus with the diagonals roughly 
east-west and north-south. This change resulted in most of the anomalies being 
covered by both ascending and descending arcs (see Figure 4. 10), thereby in- 
creasing the density of observations and making it more uniform over a much 
larger portion of the area than what was possible with a rectangular shape of the 
area as in Figure 4. 1. The second change was to reduce the latitudinal extent 
of the area so that the spacing between two adjacent arcs was more nearly the 
same over anomalies in the north edge of the area as compared to the spacing 
over anomalies in the south edge of the area (see Figure 4. 11 a,b). The wide 
latitudinal extent of 70° for the area for the recovery of 10° anomalies had re- 
sulted in the spacing between the arcs to be nearly halved over anomalies in the 
south edge as compared to the north edge of the area, as may be seen from 
Figures 4.2a and 4. 2d. However, the present latitudinal extent of 20° for the 
area for the recovery of 5° anomalies was merely for the computational con- 
venience of having a smaller number of arcs to be simulated. This will be- 
come more apparent in Sec. 5. 1, where the same area of investigation was 
retained to enable comparison, but we needed to consider up to 28 arcs. From 
the consideration of nearly uniform spacing between the arcs from the north 
edge to the south edge of the area, we may have as well increased the latitudinal 
extent to 40°. 

The area of investigation and the satellite arcs have been shown in 
Figure 4. 10. As discussed, the anomalies to be recovered were chosen so 
that their location and extent would result in the shape of the area being more 
nearly a rhombus. The total number of anomalies with these considerations 
came out to be 12. The satellite ares were selected so thfit the spacing be- 
tween adjacent arcs was roughly half of the longitudinal extent of the 5° anomaly 
block; and that all the arcs taken together were positioned symmetrically over 
the area of investigation. The total number of arcs selected from these 
considerations were 12, The inter-so numbering of arcs was according to the 
starting time of the arc. The starting lime, the duration oi arc and the coordi- 
nates for the first and last sub-satellite point for the close sateUite are given 
in Table 4,14, 
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250°E. 


260° E, 


270° E. 


Figure 4. 10 Satellite Ares for Hecovery of 5° Equal Area Mean Anomalies. 
Height of Close Satellites^ 250km. 





Table 4. 14 


Satellite Arcs Used for Recovery of 5° Equal Area Mean Anomalies 
Height of Close Satellite « 250 km 


Arc Ascending/ Starting Time* Duration First & Last Subsatellite Pts. 


No. Descending 
Arc 

Day Hour 

Miri. 

Sec. 

of Arc 
Min. Sec. 


for Close Sat. 


1 


0 

12 

31 

00 

4 

00 

34.4 

273.9 

20.2 

264.2 

2 

N 

0 

22 

29 

40 

3 

40 

27.5 

272.8 

40.2 

262.8 

3 


2 

13 

42 

00 

4 

10 

39.8 

265.9 

25.3 

254.8 

4 


2 

23 

40 

10 

4 

10 

20.1 

265.0 

34.8 

254.9 

5 

/ 

4 

13 

26 

30 

4 

10 

35.1 

273.4 

20.3 

261.2 

6 

X 

4 

23 

24 

40 

4 

20 

25.0 

273.5 

40.1 

259.9 

7 

/ 

6 

14 

37 

40 

4 

20 

39.9 

263.0 

24.8 

251.4 

8 


7 

00 

35 

50 

4 

10 

19.9 

262.0 

34.7 

252.0 

9 

/ 

8 

14 

21 

40 

4 

20 

36.9 

269.9 

21.6 

269.0 

10 

X 

9 

00 

20 

30 

3 

50 

26.5 

268.1 

38.9 

258.0 

11 

/ 

12 

15 

16 

30 

4 

50 

39.8 

269.5 

22.9 

256.8 

12 

\ 

13 

01 

15 

00 

4 

00 

21.2 

267.8 

35.4 

258.0 


*in elapsed time from 21 Sept. 69 01 hr. 33 min. 36.3 sec. (see Sec. 1.1) 


The observations along each arc were simulated at a Lime interval of 10 
seconds. The observations corresponding to the position of sub-satellite points 
of the close satellite over 4 anomaly blocks have been shown in Figures 4.11a 
to d, the longitudinal scale having been reduced to achieve an equal area repre- 
sentation. The observations have been shown in Figure 4. 11 at time interval of 
every 30 seconds only. We notice from Figure 4,11a that the spacing of along- 
arc observations at 30 seconds time interval is slightly larger in anomaly block 
No. 1 at the north edge of the area, as compared to the spacing of observations 
between adjacent arcs. But, as we proceed to die south edge of the area 
through anomaly blocks No. 4, 9, 12, the along-arc spacing of observations 
becomes slightly smaller than the acroas-arc spacing of observations. How- 
ever, considering the whole area, if we achieve satisfactory anomaly recovery 
with 12 arcs giving across-arc spacing of half anomaly block size, we ought to 
utilize the corresponding along-arc spacing of observations as 30 sec. And, 
in lhat case, as we liave used the observations at time interval of 10 seconds, 
we need to miiltiply the resulting std, devns. of the recovered anomalies by a 
factor of /3. The std. devns. in Sec, 4.2 have been quoted throughout as ob- 
tained from t!ie observations at 10 soeonds ( Imo interval without multiplying 
by the factor of/3, and this has been done only finally in the ond of Section 
4. 2.3. 
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ANOMALY BLOCK NoJ 


ANOMALY BLOCK No.l2 


Figure 4. 11a 

Figure 4. 11b 

ANOMALY BLOCK No. 4 

ANOMALY BLOCK No.9 




Figure 4, 11c 


Figure 4. lid 


Figure 4. 11 Typical Spacing of Observations over 5° Equal Area 
Mean Anomaly Blocks. 

Hei^t of Close Satellite 250 km. 

Arc Spacing^ 3°, Time Interval Along Arc= 30 sec 







4.2.2 Relative Location of Anomalies and Arcs 


We have already noticed in See. 4,1.8, particularly in the remarks follow- 
ing Table 4.11, that the anomaly recovery improves for the anomalies covered by 
observa'-.ions if additional anomalies all around the anomalies of interest are in- 
cluded in the solution. We would thus discuss 3 solutions. Solutions 250-5-1, 
250-5-2, 250-5-3 indicating the 3 solutions for 5° anomalies using close satel- 
lite at a height of about 250 km. The statistics will be quoted only for the 12 anom- 
alies of interest, as in Figure 4,10, but the number of anoinalies solved for in the 
3 solutions would be 12, 24 and 40 respectively. The layout of these 12, 24 and 
40 anomalies has been shown in Figure 4.12. 



Figure 4.12 Layout of Anomalies for Solutions 250-5-1, 250-5-2, 250-5-3. 

No, of Anomalies Solved for Were 12, 24, 40 respectively. 
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Summed range rate observations with std. devu. of .08 cm/sec. , and time 
interval of 10 seconds along an arc, were used for 12 arcs as in Figure 4.10 for 
all the three solutions, 250-5-1, 2, 3, 

We will first report the anomaly discrepancies using 6 ares, i, e. arc 
spacing roughly same as anomaly block size. Two different sets of 6 arcs were 
used. The location of these two sets of arcs are shown in Figures 4. 13 a, b 
respectively. 




Figure 4.13b Case 2. Arcs 1 to 4, 0, 10 


Figure 4.13 Relative Location of Anomaly Blocks and 6 Arcs, 
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The spacing of arcs is the same in both cases, but in the first case the peripheral 
anomaly blocks on the west are better covered by observations as compared to 
the second case, while the reverse is true for the peripheral anomaly blocks on 
the east. However, as the misclosures of summed range rate are zero on the 
north-east and south-east edges because of fixing of the starting coordinates of 
each arc, as discussed in Sec. 2. 3.3, and the misclosures increase as we pro- 
ceed towards the west edge of the area, Case 2 is likely to give a worse anomaly 
recovery than Case 1. The anomaly discrepancies are given in Table 4. 15 for 
Cases 1, 2 and also for their combination, i.e. using all the 12 arcs. To en- 
able comparison of these cases, 40 anomalies, i.e. 2 additional anomalies all 
around the 12 anomalies of interest, were solved for in all the 3 cases, but 
anomaly discrepancies have been tabulated for only the 12 anomalies of interest. 


Table 4.15 


Relative Location of Anomaly Blocks and Arcs 
Summed Range Rate Observations at 10 sec. Time Interval 


Anom, 

No. 

Anomaly Discrepancy in mgals 
Case 1.-6 Arcs Case 2,-6 Arcs 

Arc No. 5 to 8, 11, 12 Arc No. 1 to 4, 9, 10 

12 Arcs 

Solution 250-5-3 

1 

-0.5 

2.3 

0.0 

2 

-0.1 

1.3 

-0.2 

3 

0.9 

6.8 

0.9 

4 

0.4 

2.1 

0.2 

5 

0.1 

0.8 

0.0 

6 

1.8 

1.0 

-0.5 

7 

3.6 

9.9 

2.5 

8 

1.4 

0.3 

0.9 

9 

0.5 

0.7 

0.4 

10 

1,0 

0.7 

0.1 

11 

1.4 

-0.9 

0.4 

12 

0.5 

-0.3 

0.4 

E.M.S. 

Value 

1*4 

3.6 

0.8 


The largest change in anomaly discrepancies itetween Cases 1 and 2 
occurs for Anomaly N<*. 3 and 7 on the west edge of the area. With reference 
to Figure 4.13, we find that this change is only due to the observations in Case 1 
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being positioned centrally over these anomalies as compared to Case 2. The 
difference in anomaly discrepancies between Cases 1 and 2 for the other 10 
anomalies is only marginal, the r.M.S. value for these 10 anomaly discrep- 
ancies being 1.0 and 1.2mgals respectively. If we now compare the anomaly 
discrepancies between Case 1 with Solution 250-5-3, we find that the anomaly 
discrepancies have been reduced for all anomalies because of decreased spacing 
of arcs. The reduction is noticeable not only for Anomalies No, 6, 10 on the 
east edge, but also for Anomalies No, 1, 7, 11 on the west edge. However, the 
anomaly discrepancy for Anomaly No. 7 continues to b°. large in Solution 
250-5-3 as compared to other anomalies, exceeding 3 times the R. M.S. value 
of the 12 anomaly discrepancies. In view of the sharp reduction in anomaly 
discrepancies for Anomaly No. 3 and 7 in going from Case 2 to Case 1, it 
appears likely that we may achieve a still better anomaly recove ly if the density 
of observations over peripheral anomalies is increased still further over the 
design of arcs in Figure 4.10, which we may recall, was already an improve- 
ment over the design of arcs in Figure 4.1 for 10° anomaly recovery. This 
aspect will be examined further in Sec. 5.1.3. 

We may, however, emphasize as we discussed for Solution 10-3 in the 
end of See. 4. 1. 8, that Solution 250-5-3 does not fit as a suitable recovery 
model for 5° anomalies. As mentioned in Sec. 3.4 and shown in Figure 4.14, 
the summed range rate ^observations' were simulated using 52 5° anomalies, 
i, e. two 5° anomalies all around the area of investigation, and 37 10° anom- 
alies, i. e. two 10° anomaly all around the periphery of 52 5° anomalies, thus 
taking into account the contribution of residual anomalies up to 30° around the 
area of investigation besides the global gravity field defined by potential coef- 
ficients up to degree and order 12. In Solution 250-50-3, we have now used 
these 'observations' to solve for 40 5° anomalies, i, e. two 5° anomalies all 
around the 12 anomalies of interest, thereby virtually repeating the process in 
reverse order. In Solution 10-3, we found an almost constant anomaly dis- 
crepancy of 0. Smgals due to the effect of residual anomalies beyond 20° from 
the area of investigation being very little. The anomaly discrepancies are 
slightly larger in Solu*^ion 250-5-3, as we have gone up to 10° only from the 
area of investigation. But, as pointed out in remarks after Table 4. 11 in 
Sec, 4. 1.8, these discrepancies are small enough to show the adequacy of the 
computations of the partials matrix of observations with respect ,o unlcnown 
5° anomalies, and the adequacy of the density of observations. 

To elaborate further on Solution 250-5-3, the correlation coefficients 
between the 12 recovered anomalies as obtained from the variance-covariance 
matrix were very high. The average value of this correlation coefficient for 
anomalies in the same latitude zone between 2 adjacent anomalies was 0.78, and 
even between 2 anomalies separated by one anomaly block between them, it 
was 0. 61. Its average value between two anomalies in adjacent latitude zones 
was 0.72, and between 2 anomalies separated by 2 latitude zones, it was still 
0. 55. The std. devn, of the 12 recovered anomalies were also large, the 
minimum, maximum and R. M.S, value being 6.9, 43.8, 20.5mgals respectively. 
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Figure 4. 14 Limit of 40 5° Anomalies Used in Solution 250-5-3 in Relation to 
Anomalies used for Simulating Observations. 
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The anomaly discrepancy and std, devns. for 12 anomalies of interest 
in Solution 250-5-2 are given in Table 4.16, though, as already mentioned, 24 
anomalies were solved for. This solution has been discussed hirther in Sec. 
4.2.3. 


Table 4. 16 


Solution 250-5-2. 

Summed Range Rate Observation at 10 see. Time Interval for 12 Arcs 


i^.nom. 

No. 

Expected 

Anomaly 

Solution 250-5-2 
Anomaly Std. devn. 

Anom. 

Discrep. 


1 

-21.8 

-24.1 

2.7 

-2.3 


2 

-14.8 

-12.2 

1.5 

2.6 


3 

-1.5 

-4.9 

4.3 

-3.4 


4 

-12.9 

-12.5 

1.7 

0.4 


5 

-9.6 

-9.7 

1.5 

-0.1 


6 

3.2 

-1.8 

6.0 

-5.0 


7 

16,8 

17.7 

5,0 

0.9 


8 

1.0 

1.8 

2.2 

0.8 


9 

-20.4 

-20.6 

1.4 

-0.2 


10 

-0.3 

3.3 

1.7 

3.6 


11 

22.4 

22.2 

5.2 

-0.2 


12 

-9.1 

-8.4 

2.2 

0.7 


R.M.S. 

Value 

13,7 

13.9 

3.4 

2.3 



Units are mgals . 


In view of the discussion in Sec. 4. 1, we need only mention that the mini- 
mum, maximum and the R. M.S. value of anomaly discrepancy in Solution 250-5-1, 
when only the 12 anomalies covered by observations were solved for, was -3.5, 
13.9 and 6. 8 mgals, i.e. the anomaly recovery was worse tlian Solution 250-5-2, 
We will thus examine only the Solution 250-5-2 for how good the anomaly recovery 
has been with respect to the criteria discussed in Sec. 4. 1,9. 

4.2,3 Recovery Model for 5^^ Equal Area Mean Anomalies 

We again note that the std. devns. of the anomalies in Table 4.16, gen- 
erally follow the same pattern as discussed before Table 4,13 in Sec. 4, 1,9, 

The correlation coefficients between the 12 recovered anomalies obtained from 
the variance-covariance matrix of Solution 250-5-2 are shown in Figure 4.15. 
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The correlation coefficients are shown between 2 adjacent anomalies both lu the 
east-west and in the north-south direction. We note that the magnitude of the 
correlation coefficients is low; average value in the east-west direction is -.26, 
and average value in the north-south direction is -.41, which indicates that the 
individual 5° anomalies are being recovered. 

V7e may now put together in Table 4. 17 the statistics discussed in the 
end of Sec. 4.1.9 to examine the 'goodness' of anomaly recovery in Solution 
250-5-2 for the 12 anomalies of interest. 


Table 4.17 

Statistics for Anomaly Recovery in Solution 250-5-2 
Summed Range Rate Observations at 10 sec. Time Interval for 12 Ares 


No. of anomalies recovered 

No, of anomalies of interest 

R. M. S, value of anomaly discrepancy (mgals) 

R.M.S. value of expected anomalies (mgals) 

R. M. S. value of recovered anomalies (mgals) 
Correin. coeff. (p) of recovered anom. with 
expected anom. 

Mean correin. coeff. of adjacent recovered 
anom. (E.W. direction) 

Mean correin. coeff. of adjacent recovered 
anom. (N.S, direction) 

R.M.S. value of std. devn. of recovered 
anom. (mgals) 

Along-arc/Across-arc spacing of observations 
R.M.S. value of std. devn. of recovered anom. 
corrected for spacing of observations (mgals) 


24 

12 

2.3 

13.7 

13.9 

0.986 

-0.26 


-0.41 


3.4 

3 

5.9 


We thus find that the anomaly recovery in Solution 250-5-2 is satisfactory, 
but the along-arc spacing of observations at 10 sec. time interval is about 3 
times the across-arc spacing of observations with 12 arcs, as pointed out in 
the end of Sec. 4.2.1 after examination of Figure 4. 11. The R. M. S, value of 
std. devn. of recovered anomalies should then be increased by a factor of/3 
in view of the discussion in the end of Sec 4.1.9, and this has tlierefore been 
done in the last line of Table 4. 17. 
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4.3 Recovery of Gravity Anomalies from Strong Sigaal 


We will summarize here the recovery of 10° and 5° equal area mean 
anomalies, as obtained respectively in Solution 10-2 (Tables 4. 11, 4. 13, 

Figure 4.9) and Solution 250 - 5-2 (Tables 4.16, 4.17, Figure 4,15). 

We have already summarized the criteria for examining the 'goodness’ 
of anomaly recovery at the end of Sec. 4.1.9. To recapitulate briefly, for 
simulated observations not burdened with observational errors, the R.M.S, 
value of the anomaly discrepancy should be small, about 1/2 to 1/3 of the R.M.S. 
value of the expected anomalies. The R.M.S, value of the recovered anomalies 
should be comparable to the R. M. S. value of the expected anomalies, with a 
high value, say, about 0. 9, of the correlation coefficient between the recovered 
and eiqpected anomalies. The correlation coefficients between adjacent recovered 
anomalies, as obtained from their variance-covariance matrix, should be small, 
say less than 0. 5, both in the east-west and in the north-south directions. 

The R.M.S. value of the std. devn. of the recovered anomalies should 
be comparable to, or less than, the std. devn. of the expected anomalies, 
which may be obtained as the R. M. S. value of the expected anomalies. The 
std. devn. of the recovered anomalies should be computed for that spacing of 
along-arc observations, which is roughly equal to the spacing of observalions 
between adjacent arcs. The optimum spacing of arcs was found to be half 
anomaly block size, i, e. roughly 6° and 3° respectively for the recovery of 10° 
and 5° equal area anomalies. The corresponding along-arc spacing is obtained 
when die time interval of ob irvations along the arc is 1 minute and 30 seconds 
respectively (Figures 4.2 and 4.11). If the along-arc observations are closer, 
e.g. eveiy 10 seconds in Solution 250-5-2, which is 3 times closer than the 
desired across-arc spacing of observations, then the resulting std. devns. of the 
recovered anomalies should be multiplied by /3 (Table 4. 17 in Sec. 4. 2. 3), 

The time interval of along-aic observations in Solution 10-2 was 1 
minute, which was roughly the same as the across-arc spacing of observations 
of half anomaly block size, i. e. about 6°. However, in this case, we should 
have used the std. devn. of summed range rate observations as . 03 cm/sec 
based on an integration interval of 1 minute, instead of . 08 cm/sec based on an 
integration interval of 10 seconds. As all observations were considered to be 
independent and with the same std. devn. , the resulting std. devn. of recovered 
anomalies in Table 4. 13 should then be multiplied by a factor of 3/8, This has 
been done in Table 4.18 below* which gives the statistics for tlte anomaly re- 
covery of 10° and 5° equal area mean anomalies for Solutions 10-2 and 250-5-2 
respectively. 
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Table 4.18 


Statistics for Recovery of 10° and 5° Equal Area Mean Anomalies 

from Strong Signal 


Approximate height of close satellite (km) 

Size of equal area mean anomaly blocks 
Solution No. 

Latitudinal extent of the area of investigation 
Longitudinal extent of the area of investigation (approx. ) 

No. of anomalies of interest, covered by observations 
No. of anomalies estisnated 

No. of anomaly blocks all around the area of investigation, 
not covered by obsns. 

Spacing of Satellite arcs in terms of anomaly block size 
Longitudinal spacing of satellite arcs (approx.) 

No. of satellite arcs used in the solution 
R. M.S. value of expected anomalies (ragals) 

R.M.S. value of recovered anomalies (mgals) 

Correln. coeff. of recovered anom. with expected anom. 

R.M.S. value of anomaly discrepancy (mgals) 

Mean " 

Minimum " " " 

Maximum " '* 

Time interval of observations along an arc 
R. M, S. value of std. devn. of recovered anomalies (mgals) 

" ’ ", corrected for integration interval 

of observations 

Ratio of along-arc to across-arc spacing of observations 
R.M.S, value of std. devn. of recovered anomalies, cor- 
rected for integration interval and along-arc spacing 
of observations 

Average correln. coeff. between adjacent recovered anom. 

(E.W. direction) 

Average correln. coeff. between adjacent recovered anom. 

(N.S. direction) 

Results tabulated in Chapter 4 Tables 4. 11, 4.13 

Figure 4.9 


900 

250 

10° 

5° 

10-2 

250-5-2 

70° 

20° 

60° 

25° 

37 

12 

64 

24 

1 

1 

1/2 

1/2 

6° 

3° 

14 

12 

5.4 

13.7 

5.5 

13.9 

0.998 

0.986 

0.3 

2.3 

-0.1 

-0.2 

-0.7 

-5.0 

0.8 

3.6 

1 min. 

10 sec. 

5.2* 

3.4 

2.0 

3.4 

1 

3 

2, U 

5.9 

-0.32 

-0.26 

-0.44 

-0.41 


4. 16, 4. 17 
4.16 


'•'R.M.S. value for 31 anomalies, after leaving out 6 anomalies on the south and 
west edges of the area, not well covered with observations (see remarks after 
Table 4.13 in Sec. 4.1.9). 
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5. RECOVERY OF GRAVITY ANOMALIES FROM WEAK SIGNAL 

We discuss in this Chapter the recovery of 5° equal area mean residual 
anomalies from the close satellite at a height of about 900 km, and the recovery 
of 2° 5 equal area mean residual anomalies from the close satellite at a height 
of about 250 km. The effect of anomalies in 5° blocics will obviously be felt leas 
than the effect of anomalies in 10° blocks, on the close satellite at height of 
900km, and similarly, the effect of 2° 5 anomalies will be weaJter than that of 
5° anomalies on the close satellite at height of 250km. The signal to bo re- 
covered from the summed range rate measurements is Uien weaker than the 
cases discussed in Sec. 4.1 and Sec. 4.2, 


5. 1 Recovery of 5° Equal Area Mean Anomalies from Clot e Satellite at 
Height of 900km 


5. 1. 1 Area of Investigation and Satellite Arcs 

The area of investigation for the recovery of 5° anomalies from close 
satellite at height of 900km, was retailed to be the same as in Sec. 4.2, The 
location of the area, its shape, and the numbering of 5° anomalies to be re- 
covered were also the same as in See. 4.2. The satellite arcs were selected 
to achieve symmetrical positioning over the area, and to achieve spacing of 
roughly 1/2 the anomaly block size. 13 arcs were cliosen initially as compared 
to 12 arcs in Sec, 4.2 (see Figure 4.10). However, as discussed in Sec, 4.2.2, 
4 more arcs were also selected, one in each corner of the area, to examine the 
effect of progressively increasing the density of observations directly over the 
peripheral anomaly blocks. 

The location of the a"cs with respect to the anomalies to be recovered 
is shown in Figure 5.1. The numbering of arcs from 1 to 13 was according to 
the starting time of the arc. The numbering of the corner arcs was in accor- 
dance with the examination of the effect on the anomaly recovery made from 13 
arcs, as the additional arcs were added to the solution one at a time; and this 
order was arcs 14, 15, 14A and 15A respectively. Later, in Sec. 5,1.4, we 
will further investigate the effect of increasing the density of arcs from 1/2 
anomaly block size to l/4 anomaly block size. These arcs would be numbered 
16 to 28. The particulars for Arcs 1 to 13, and for Arcs 14, 15, 14A, 15A, 
have been given in Table 5. 1, 
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Figure 5. 1 Satellite Arcs for Hecovery of 5° Equal Area Mean Anomalies. 
Arc Spacing ^ h Anomaly Block Size. 

Height of Close Satellite * 900 km, 




Table 5. 1 


Satellite Arcs Used for Recovery of 5° Equal Area Mean Anomalies. 
Height of Close Satellite^ 900 km 


Arc Ascending/ Starting Time* Duration First & Last Subsatellite Pts. 


No. 

Descending 

Arc 

Day Hour 

Min. 

Sec. 

of Arc 
Min, Sec. 

<P° 

for Close Sat. 

A (p 


1 

\ 

1 

20 

29 

50 

4 

30 

20.0 

261.4 

34.1 

251.7 

2 


2 

10 

41 

20 

4 

30 

40.5 

262.6 

27.0 

251.8 

3 


2 

20 

24 

00 

5 

00 

19.7 

264.7 

35.3 

253.8 

4 

/ 

3 

10 

35 

40 

5 

10 

40.3 

265.5 

24.7 

253.4 

5 


3 

20 

18 

20 

4 

50 

20.0 

267.7 

35.1 

257.2 

6 


4 

10 

30 

00 

5 

10 

40.1 

268.5 

24.5 

256.4 

7 

\ 

4 

20 

13 

50 

4 

40 

23.9 

268.3 

38.3 

257,6 

8 


5 

10 

24 

40 

6 

10 

38.9 

270.5 

20.2 

256.8 

9 

\ 

5 

20 

08 

20 

5 

00 

24.7 

271.0 

40.0 

259.1 

10 

/ 

6 

10 

20 

00 

5 

10 

35.7 

270.9 

19.9 

259.8 

11 

\ 

6 

20 

03 

00 

4 

40 

26.0 

273.3 

40.2 

262.0 

12 

/ 

7 

10 

14 

20 

6 

10 

35.5 

273.8 

19.6 

262. 7 

13 

\ 

7 

19 

58 

30 

3 

20 

29,8 

273.7 

40,0 

265.4 

14 

/ 

0 

09 

12 

40 

4 

30 

33.7 

275.9 

19.9 

266.5 

15 

\ 

0 

20 

35 

30 

3 

10 

19.8 

258.4 

29.8 

251.9 

14A 

/ 

1 

10 

47 

00 

3 

20 

40.7 

259.7 

30.8 

261.4 

15A 


0 

18 

56 

30 

3 

20 

30.6 

276.7 

40.7 

268.3 


* in elapsed time from 21 Sept. 69 01 hr. 33min. 36.3 sec. (See Sec. 1.1) 


The Lime interval between observations along an arc in Sec, 5. 1 was kept 
as 10 sec, , as in Sec. 4. 2. Hence, we would need to multiply the std. devns. of 
the recovered anomalies by /3, when we finally obtain a solution using satellite 
arcs shown in Figure 5.1. This has thus been taken into account only in Table 
5. 6 at the end of Sec. 5.1.3. 

5.1.2 Relative Location of Anomalies and Arcs 

We have already seen in chapter 4 tliat the anomaly recovery in the area 
of investigation covered by satellite arcs, is 'good', when wo include in the 
estimation process an additional anomaly all around the anomalies of interest. 

If we include in the estimation process two additional anomalies all around the 
anomJilies of interest, the solution get worse as evidenced by large std. devns. 
and high correlation coefficients of the recovered anomalies. However, in this 
case, the anomaly discrepancies are much reduced due to a much larger sub- 
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I set of anomalies being solved for, out of the total anomalie u ad in the simulation 

of 'observations'. 

Hence, before we examine in detail the 'goodness' of anomaly recovery 
with a particular design of arcs, by the statistics discussed in the end of Sec. 

4. 1.9, it will be adequate, as an initial test, to examine tlie anomaly discrepan- 
cies for the 12 anomalies of interest in a solution, where 40 anomalies have been 
solved for. We will adopt this procedure in testing the improvement in anomaly 
recovery, as we consider the increase in density of observations over the area 
of investigation, and, in particular, over the peripheral anomalies. The std. 
devns. and anomaly discrepancies of the 12 anomalies of interest, will also be 
examined for the solutions, in which 24 anomalies, i.e. after inclusion of an 
additional anomaly all around the anomalies of interest, have been estimated. 

These two criteria of anomaly discrepancy, and std. devns. of the recovered 
anomalies, would be clarified when the results are presented. 

We first present in Table 5.2 the anomaly discrepancies for the 12 anom- 
alies of interest, both when 40 and 24 anomalies were solved for respectively, using 
Arcs 1 to 13 giving arc spacing of roughly half of anomaly block size. We may call 
these solutions as Solution 900-5-3 and Solution 900-5-2, 900km being the height 
of close satellite, 5 ° being the anomaly block size, and suffixes 3 and 2 denote, 

I as in Chapter 4, that respectively 2 or 1 additional anomalies all around the area 

|: of investigation have been included in (he solution. The last column in Table 5. 2 

I; gives the std. devns. of the recovered anomalies in Solution 900-5-2, 

|[ 

Table 5.2 

Anomaly Discrepancies and Std. Devns. for 12 5° Equal Area Mean Anomalies 
for Arc Spacing Roughly Half Anomaly Block Size, 
i; Summed Range Rate Observations at 10 sec. Time Interval for 13 Arc" {Arcs 1 to 13). 

I Height of Close Satellite 900km 


Anom. 

No. 

Anomaly Discrepancy in mgals 
Soln. 900-5-3 Soln. 900-5-2 

Std. Devn. (mgals) 
Soln. 900-5-2 

1 

6.0 

-3 

72 

2 

0.2 

-21 

79 

3 

3.4 

-11 

86 

4 

-1.5 

5 

65 

5 

-1.8 

12 

69 

6 

3.4 

-34 

90 

7 

-0.8 

10 

88 

8 

-0.6 

2 

80 

9 

3,0 

-16 

63 

10 

-5.8 

18 

63 

11 

-4.8 

0 

121 

12 

2.5 

18 

98 

R.M.S. 

value 

3.4 

15.6 
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The anomaly discrepancy in column 2 of Table 5,2 is much higher than the 
values in the last column of Table 4. 15, in Sec. 4.2, when 5"^ recovery was being 
attempted with close satellite at height of 250 km. We have thus not been able to 
recover the 5'’ anomalies with close satellite at height of 90r/km even when the 
spacing of arcs was roughly half of anomaly block siKe, This is still more evident 
from columns 3 and 4 of Table 5. 2. 

6.1.3 Satellite Arcs Over Peripheral Anomalies 

Before we consider increasing the density of arcs fUrtlier to roughly l/4th 
of the anomaly block size, we would investigate the effect of considering greater 
density of observations over the peripheral anomalies. The arc spacing is still 
retained at roughly half anomaly block size, but we progressively add to the sol- 
ution obtained with 13 arcs the observations of Arcs 14, 15, 14A and 15A. The 
number of anomalies solved for was 40 in all these 4 solutions. We report in 
Table 5.3 the anomaly discrepancies, as we add the observations in Arc 14 and 
Arc 15. The improvement or worsening of anomaly recovery, denoted by + and 
- signs respectively, has also been shown. The effect on the std. devns, of the 
recovered anomalies, as more arcs are included in the solution, will be examined 
later. 


Table 5. 3 

Effect of tacreasing the Density of Observations Over Peripheral Anomalies. 
Summed Range Rate Observations with Arc Spacing Roughly Half Anomaly Block Size. 

Height of Close Satellite 900 km 


Anom. Anom. Discrep. inmgals Improvement(+)orWorsening(-)of Anom.Discrep. (mgals) 


No. Arcs 1-14 

Arcs 1-15 

13 to 14 Arcs 

14 to 15 Arcs 

13 to 15 Arcs 

1 

2.9 

2.0 

3.1 

0.9 

4.0 

2 

1.9 

2.2 

-1.7 

-0.3 

-2.0 

3 

4.7 

4.0 

-1.3 

0.7 

-0.6 

4 

-2.0 


-0.5 

0.6 

0.1 

6 

-1.0 

-1.4 

0.3 

-0.4 

0.4 

6 

1.0 

1.4 

2.4 

-0.4 

2.0 

7 

-3.6 

0.5 

-2.8 

3.1 

0.3 

8 

0.6 

-1.0 

0.0 

-0.4 

-0.4 

9 

1.7 

2.2 

1.3 

-0.5 

0.8 

10 

-2.4 

-2.8 

3.4 

-0.4 

3.0 

11 

-2.9 

-0.9 

1.9 

2.0 

2.9 

12 

1.6 

0.8 

-0.9 

0.8 

1.7 

JVI. s. 

value of 
col (2), (3) 

Mean value 
of col.<4)to (6) 

2.5 

2.0 

0.5 

0.5 

1.1 
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If we now examine the location of the are added to the solution, with re- 
spect to the improvement in anomaly discrepancies, we find that the pronounced 
chau{?es are in the peripheral anomalies; those below the arc show improvement, 
while those away from the arc get worse, but the latter's magnitude is slighly 
less than the improvement in the anomalies below the arc. When we consider the 
effect of additing both Ares 14 and 15 to the solution obtained from 13 arcs, we 
find that almost all anomaly discrepancies improve with a mean value of 1. 1 
mgals. The single noticeable worsening by 2, 0 mgals of anomaly No. 2 can per- 
haps be also overlooked as we find that the final anomaly discrepancy is still only 
2.2 mgals compared to the R.M.S. value of 2.0 mgals. 

It therefore appears that the increase in density of observations over the peri- 
pheral anomaly bloclts improves the solution, even though small portions of Arcs 14 
and 15 lie outside the area of investigation. It also appears that it is better to have 
symmetrical positioning of the Arcs i.e, with both Arcs 14 and 15 added to the 13 arcs. 

We now present in Table 5. 4 the effect on anomaly discrepancies of the 12 
anomalies of interest, as we add Arcsl4A andlSA to the solution obtained by 15 arcs. 
The layout of Table 5. 4 follows that of Table 5. 3, and 40 anomalies were solved for, as 
before. 

Table 5.4 

Effect of Anom. Discrep. by Increasing the Density of Obsns. Over Peripheral Anomalies. 

Summed Range Rate Obsns. Using 16 and 17 Arcs. Heightof Close SatellitessOOO km. 


Anom, Anom. Discrep. in mgals Impr(jvement(+) or Worsening(-) of Auora. Discrep. (mgals) 


No. 

16 Arcs 

17 Arcs 

15 to 16 Arcs 

16 to 17 Arcs 

15 to 17 Arcs 

1 

0.3 

0.1 

1.7 

0.2 

1.9 

2 

2.5 

2.3 

-0.3 

0.2 

-0.1 

3 

3.5 

6,0 

0.5 

-2.5 

-2.0 

4 

-0.9 

-2.0 

0.5 

-1.1 

-0.6 

5 

-1.3 

0.4 

0.1 

0.9 

1.0 

6 

1.4 

-1.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7 

0.3 

-0.5 

0.2 

-0.2 

0.0 

8 

-1.0 

-0.8 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

9 

1.9 

1.5 

0.3 

0.4 

0.7 

10 

-2.6 

-2.0 

0.2 

0.6 

Q. 8 

11 

-0.9 

-0.2 

0.0 

0.7 

0.7 

12 

1.0 

0.6 

-0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

R.M.S. 

value of 
cols (2), (3) 

1,7 

« X 

0.2 

0.0 

0.1 


Mean value 
ofcols. (4) 
to (6) 


From the last row in columns 4 to 6 of Table 5.4, we notice that the mean 
value of improvement of 0. 2, 0,0, 0. 1 mgals, by the addition of Arcs 14A and 16A 
is nearly zero; and is in any case less than the corresponding; values of 0. 5, 0, 5 
and 1,1 mgals in Table 5. 3, when Arcs 14 and 15 were added to the solution ob- 
tained from 13 ares. This may be ejq)lained by the geometry of the arcs in rela- 
tion to the area of investigation, as may be seen from Figux’e 5, 1. A much larger 
portion of Arcs 14 and 15 lie over the area, while only a sraailer portion of arcs 
14A and 15A lie over the area. 

The reduction of std. devns. of the 12 anomalies of intere-st, with the 
addition of Arcs 14, 15, 14A and 15A was also examined. It was found that the 
reduction primarily occurs for the anomalies directly covered by the observations. 
This is, however, also accompanied by a slight reduction in the std, devns. of all 
other anomalies. We will designate the solution using 15 (Arcs 1 to 15) and 17 
arcs (Ares 1 to 15, 14A and 15A), and solving for 24 anomalies, as Solution 
900-5-2A and Solution 900-5-2B respectively. The anomaly discrepancies and the 
std. devns. of the 12 anomalies of interest In these solutions are given in Table 5. 5. 

Table 5. 5 

Anom.Diserep. and Std. Devn. for 12 5° Equal Area Mean Anomalies for 
Arc Spacing Roughly Half Anomaly Block Size 
Summed Range Rate Obsns at 10 sec. Time Interval for 15 and 17 Ares, 

Height of Close Satellite 900 1cm 


Anom. 

No. 

Solution 900- 
Anom, Discrep. 

-5-2A 
Std. Devn. 

Solution 900 
Anora. Discrep. 

-5-2B 
I'M, Devn. 

1 

-2.3 

69 

0.6 

49 

2 

-24.7 

73 

-31.3 

60 

3 

-13.3 

77 

-9.8 

53 

4 

7.7 

55 

7.8 

45 

5 

11.2 

57 

13.8 

52 

6 

-29.6 

46 

-34.5 

35 

7 

7.8 

77 

6.5 

67 

8 

2.7 

75 

1.4 

70 

9 

-19.5 

57 

-20. 9 

53 

10 

22,6 

55 

22.9 

50 

11 

-8.9 

93 

-12.4 

86 

12 

28.0 

71 

23,9 

85 

R.M.S. 

17,5 

68 

18.8 

59 

value 






Units are mgals. 
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The results of Solutions 90C-5-2A and 900-5-2B in Table 5. 5 may be com« 
pared witii the results of Solution 900-5-2 (13 Arcs) in Table 5»2. The R.M.S. 
value of the std. devn. decreases as we consider the solution with 13, 15 and 17 
arcs to 83, 68 and 59mgals respectively. We expect this to occur, as the density 
of observations over peripheral anomalies is increased to be nearly the same as 
over the anomalies in the center of the area. The reduction is more pronounced 
as we go from 13 to 15 arcs, but becomi:s less pronounced as we go from 15 to 17 
arcs, which is also what we expect, as a smaller portion of the Arcs 14A and 15A 
lies over the area of investigation as compared to Arcs 14 and 15 (see Figi’.re 5.1). 
However, when we consider the R. M. S. value of the anomaly discrepancies, it 
rises from 15. 6 to 17. 5, and then to 18, 8 mgals, as we consider the solution with 
13, 15 and 17 arcs, respectively. It is not clear wliy this should occur, except 
perhaps to indicate that 5° anomalies are not being recovered from the close satel- 
lite at height of 900 km. A greater density of observations increases the relia- 
bility, as evidenced from the reduction in std. devns. of the recovered anomalies. 
But as the R. M. S. value of the std. devns. is still so large, the anomaly discrep- 
ancies cannot be very meaningful. 

We may now put together the statistics for e'camining the 'goodness' of 
recovery of the 5*^ aaonmlies, as discussed at the end of Sec. 4. 1.9. This has 
been done in Table 5. 6 for Solution 900-5-2A, using 15 arcs, which appears to 
be the optimum solution obtainable from arc spacing of half anomaly block size. 

Table 5. 6 

Statistics for 5° Anomaly Recovery in Solution 900-5-2A. 

Summed Range Rate Observations at 10 sec. Time Interval for 15 Arcs 


No. of anomalies recovered 
No. of anomalies of interest 
R.M.S. value of anomaly discrepancy (mgals) 
R. M. S. value of expected anomalies (mgals) 
R.M.S. value of recovered anomalies (mgals) 
Correln. coeff, (P) of recovered anom. with 
expected anom. 

Mean correln. coeff, of adjacent recovered 
anom. (E.W. direction) 

Mean correln. coeff. of adjacent recovered 
anom. (N.S. direction) 

R.M.S. value of std. devn. of recovered 
anom. (mgals) 

Along-arc/Across-arc spacing of observa- 
tions 

R.M.S. value of std. devn. of recovered 
anom. corrected for spacing of obser- 
vations (mgals) 


24 

12 

17.5 

13.7 

23,0 

0.65 

-0.54 

-0.60 

68 

3 

118 
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When we compare Table 5. 6 with Table 4. 17 of Soc. 4. 2. 3 for the re- 
covery of 5° anomalies from close satellite at height of 250 km. , it is obvious 
that we are not able to recover 5® anomalies from close satellite at height of 
900 km with arc spacing of roughly half anomaly block size. In fact, all the 
criteria discussed at the end of Soc. 4.1.9 for examining the 'goodness’ of anom- 
aly recovery fail for Solution 900-5-2A In Table 5, 6. We may now only check 
whether the anomaly recovery could be significantly improved by malting the 
density of arc -spacing to l/4th anomaly block size. This will be examined in 
Sec. 5.1.4. 


5. 1, 4 Increased Density of Satellite Arcs 

Thirteen additional satellite area were used in this investigation, which 
together with the 15 arcs in Sec. 5.1. 1, gave the arc spacing as l/4th anomaly 
block size, i.e. the longitudinal spacing of roughly 1'^°. These 13 additional 
arcs have been shown by a dashed line in Figure 5. 2, along with 15 arcs of 
Figure 5. 1 which have been shown by a continuous line. 



250®E 270°E 


Figure 5. Z Satellite Arcs for Recovery of 5'^ Equal Area Mean Anomalies^ 
Arc Spacing 1/4 Anomaly Block Size. 

Height of Close Satellite ^ 900 km. 
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The numbering of the additional arcs was from 16 to 28 according to the starting 
time of the arc. The particidars of these arcs have been given in Table 5, 7. 


Table 5,7 

Additional Satellite Arcs Used for Kecovery of 5° Equal Area Mean Anomalies. 
Height of dost' Satellite « 900 km 


Arc Ascending/ Starting Time ' Duration First & Last Subsatellite Pts. 


No. 

Descending 

Arc 

Day 

Hour Min. 

Sec. 

of Arc 
Min. Sec. 


for Close Sat. 

X^ 

16 


25 

23 

19 

20 

3 

50 

19.7 

260.2 

31.7 

252.2 

17 


26 

23 

13 

40 

4 

50 

19.9 

263.2 

35.0 

252.7 

18 


27 

13 

25 

20 

5 

00 

40.3 

264. 1 

25.2 

252.3 

19 


27 

23 

08 

00 

4 

50 

20.1 

266.2 

35-2 

255.7 

20 


28 

13 

19 

40 

5 

00 

40.1 

267.0 

25.0 

255, 3 

21 


28 

23 

02 

50 

4 

40 

22.0 

268.2 

36.4 

257.8 

22 


29 

13 

14 

00 

5 

40 

39.9 

270.0 

22.7 

257.0 

23 


29 

22 

58 

00 

4 

50 

24.8 

269.5 

39.7 

258.1 

24 


30 

13 

09 

30 

5 

20 

36.2 

269.9 

19.9 

258,3 

25 


30 

22 

52 

20 

4 

50 

25.1 

272.6 

39.9 

261.0 

26 


31 

13 

04 

10 

4 

50 

35.0 

272.0 

20.2 

261,6 

27 


31 

22 

47 

50 

3 

40 

28.9 

273.0 

40.1 

263.9 

28 


32 

12 

58 

30 

4 

50 

34.8 

274.9 

20.0 

264.4 

+ 

in elapsed time from 21 Sep. 

69 01 hr. 

33 min 

. 36. 

3 sec. 

(see Sec. 

1.1) 



The time interval between observations along an arc was again kept as 
10 seconds. The arc spacing of l/4th anomaly block size is now very nearly 
equal to the along-arc spacing of observations, or at most 1. 5 times. We thus 
need not change the std. devns, of the recovered anomalies with 10 seconds 
time interval between observations, or if we wish to talte a conservative view, 
multiply them by a factor of /l, 5 = 1. 2. 

We first present in Table 5. 8 the anomaly discrepancies for the 12 anom- 
alies of interest using the 13 additional arcs, both when 40 and 24 anomalies 
were solved for, and the std. devns for the latter case. The information in 
Table 5.8 for Arcs 16-28, may then be compared to that given in Table 5.2 
for Arcs 1-13. 
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Table 5» 8 


Anom. Discrep. and Std, Devns. for 12 5 ° Equal Area Mean Anomalies for 
Arc Spacing Roughly Half Anomaly Block Size. 

Summed Range Rate Observations at 10 sec. Time Interval 
Using 13 Additional Arcs (Arcs 16-28) 

Height of Close Satellite « 900 km 


Anom. 

No. # Anom. 

Anom, Discrep, 
Solved — ^ 40 

in ragals 
24 

Std, Devn. inmgals 
24 

1 

1.0 

2 

107 

2 

-3.7 

-28 

87 

3 

3.1 

-14 

109 

4 

-2.3 

-3 

80 

5 

3.6 

18 

65 

6 

-5. 4 

-35 

61 

7 

1.8 

10 

115 

8 

0.1 

9 

97 

9 

-0.9 

■14 

78 

10 

1.3 

12 

82 

11 

-0.8 

-13 

109 

12 

-1.1 

20 

100 

R. M.S. 




value 

2.6 

17.4 
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The purpose of Table 5. 8 was to assure ourselves that the normals and 
constant vector for the 13 additional arcs have been computed correctly, before 
we combine them with those obtained earlier to get a final solution with arc 
spacing of l/4tli anomaly block size, instead of the arc spacing of 1/2 anomaly 
block size attempted so far. This purpose is roughly met as may be seen by 
comparing the last rows of Tables 5. 8 and 5.2. 

We now present in Table 5.9 the anomaly discrepancies and std. devns. 
for the 12 anomalies of interest, for arc spacing of l/4tli anomaly block size 
for both 28 and 26 arcs (i, e, without arcs 14 and 15), hi both cases, the anom- 
aly discrepancy has first been given for tlie solution in which 40 anomalies have 
been estimated. This is then followed by tho anomaly discrepancy and std. devn, 
when 24 anomalies have been estimated. 
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Table 5,9 


Auom. Discrep, and Std. Devns, for 12 5^" Equal Area Mean Anomalies 
for Arc Spacing 1/4 Anomaly Block Size, 

Simnned Range Rate Obsns. at 10 sec. Time Interval for 28 and 26 Arcs, 
Height of Close Satellite ss900km 



Arcs 1 to 28 


Ares 1 to 13, 16 to 28 

# Anoni. 

Solved 40 

24 

24 

40 

24 

24 

Anom. 

Anom, 

Anom. 

Std. 

Anom. 

Anom. 

Std. 

No. 

Discrep, 

Discrep, 

Devn. 

Discrep, 

Discrep. 

Devn, 

1 

-3.0 

1.1 

54 

-4,2 

2.9 

55 

2 

-2.9 

28.2 

52 

-2,7 

24.4 

55 

3 

-3.5 

14.9 

56 

-3.0 

11.3 

60 

4 

1.5 

-6.1 

43 

1.7 

-2.3 

46 

5 

1.6 

-13.5 

42 

1.9 

-16.4 

44 

6 

-1.5 

30.1 

35 

-2.3 

35.7 

44 

7 

0.0 

-7.0 

58 

0.4 

-8.7 

67 

8 

0.8 

-6.3 

56 

0.5 

-4.7 

58 

9 

-2.1 

21.2 

42 

-2.3 

17.3 

46 

10 

2.9 

-21.9 

41 

3,7 

-17.0 

47 

11 

1.7 

11.3 

67 

2.5 

8.8 

74 

12 

-1.1 

-28.7 

54 

-1.6 

-23.7 

63 

R.M.S, 

2.1 

18.5 

51 

2,5 

17.3 

56 

value 








Units are mgals. 


The effect of incorporating die 13 additional arcs in the solution obtained 
from Arcs 1 to 15 or in the solution obtained from Arcs 1 to 13 may now be ex- 
amined by comparing Table 5.9 witli Tables 5. 5 and 5. 2 respectively. In going 
from the solution witli 15 arcs to the solution widi 28 arcs, Uie R.M.S. value of 
the std. devn, falls from 68/3= 118 mgals to 51/175= 62 mgals, but the R.M.S. 
value of anomaly discrepancy goes up slightly from 17. 5 mgals to 18. 5 mgals. 

In die case of going from the solution widi 13 Arcs to the solution with 26 Arcs, 
die R.M.S, value of std. devn. falls from 83/3= l-WingjUa to 56/T75= 69 mgals, 
but the R.M.S. value of anomaly discrepancy shows a slight rise from 15,6 
mgals to 17.3 mgals. It may also bo noticed that the difference between the 
solutions with 28 and 26 arcs in 'ruble 5.9 la loss marked Uian Iho difl'oronce be- 
tween the solutions with 15 and 13 arcs in Tabios 5, 5 and 5.2. 
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It is however, clear that even by increasing the density of arcs to l/4th 
anomaly block size, the R.M.S. value of the anomaly discrepancy remains about 
15 to 20 mgals and R.M.S. value of the std. devn, of the recovered anomalies re- 
mains about 50 to 70 mgals. These appear to be the limiting values obtainable in 
the recovery of 5® anomalies using a close satellite at height of about 900 km, 
without using any a-priori information from terrestrial gravity data. 

The recovery model for 5° anomalies has therefore to be re-examined. 
This will bo done in Sec. 5. 3, after investigating the recovery model for 2° 5 
anomalies from close satellite at height of 250 km. 
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5.2 Heoovery of 2°, 5 Equal Area Mean Anomalies from Close Satellite at 

Height of 250 km 

5.2.1 Area of Investigation and Satellite Arcs 

The area of investigation for the recovery of 2°. 5 anomalies from close 
satellite at height of 250 km, comprised of a total of 20 2 °. 5 equal area blocks. 
A total of 20 satellite arcs were selected to acMeve symmetric positioning over 
Oie area, adequate coverage of tlie peripheral anomalies, and to achieve an arc 
spacing of about lialf anomaly block size, i.e, a longitudinal spacing of about 
The limits of the 2°. 5 anomaly blocks, and tlie satellite arcs, have been shown 
in Figure 5,3, 


264°E 



Figure 5.3 Satellite AiX’S for Recovery of i"". 5 Kquiil Area 

Mean Anomalies. Arc SjJiicing ■ i Anomaly Block Size. 
Height of Close Satellite 250 km, 
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as anomaly block size, we may either take 9 arcs shown by continuous lines in 
Figure 5.3, or else, we may taJse the 11 arcs shown by dashed lines. These 11 
ai’cs cover some of the peripheral anomalies better, but have comparatively a 
small number of observations over the area of investigation. If we wish to con- 
sider the arc spacing of half anomaly block size, we may consider 16 arcs, i. e. 
excluding the 4 corner arcs. Or else, we may consider 18 arcs including the 
arcs No. 13 and 1, which Ixave slightly largei* number of observations over the 
area tlian arcs No. 8 and 15; finally we may consider all die 20 arcs shown in 
Figure 5.3. We will refer to the groups of arcs described above as 9,11, IS, 18 
and 20 arcs. 

The number of 2°. 5 anomalies, which we are considering for recovery, is 
20. If we consider 1 or 2 additional anomalies all around them during tlie estim- 
ation process, tlie total number of anomalies becomes 36 and 56 respectively. 
The limits of those 20, 36 and 56 2°. 5 anomalies liave been shown in Figure 5.4. 


260“E 



Figure 5.4 Limits of 20, 36 and 56 2°. 5 Equal Area Mean Anomalies. 
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1 

1 

1 

E 

Alternate arcs have been shown by a dashed line for convenience of reference. i 

The numbering of th£‘ satellite arcs from 1 to 20 was again according to the 

starting time of the jirc. The particulars for these arcs have been given in 

Table 5. 10. The time interval between observations along an arc was kept as 

10 seconds. The along-arc spacing of observations was then rouglily equal to 

the across -arc spacing, when we consider it to be about half anomaly block size. 


Table 5. 10 

Satollite Ares Used for Recovery of 2°. 5 Equal Area Mean Anomalies. 

Height of Close Satellite » 250 lim 

Arc Ascending/ Starting Time* Duration First & Last Subsatellite Pts, 
No. Descending of Arc for Close Sat. 

Arc Day Hour Min, Sec. Min. Sec. (/f* X® \° 


1 

X 

0 

22 

30 

50 

1 

30 

31.6 

269.9 

36.8 

265.8 

2 


2 

13 

42 

50 

2 

30 

37.0 

263.4 

28.2 

256. 8 

3 

X 

2 

23 

40 

40 

2 

30 

21.9 

263.9 

30.8 

258. 0 

4 


3 

13 

34 

30 

3 

20 

36.6 

267.9 

24.9 

259.3 

5 

X 

3 

23 

33 

10 

2 

50 

25.2 

266.5 

35.2 

259.4 

6 

✓ 

4 

13 

27 

00 

3 

10 

33.3 

270.0 

22.1 

262,4 

7 

X 

4 

23 

26 

00 

2 

10 

29.8 

268.3 

37,3 

262.4 1 

8 

X 

7 

00 

36 

20 

1 

40 

21.7 

260.9 

27.7 

257.1 ! 

9 

/ 

7 

14 

30 

00 

3 

10 

37.3 

265,4 

26.2 

257.2 

10 

X 

8 

00 

28 

00 

3 

10 

22.1 

265.5 

33.4 

257,8 j 

11 


8 

14 

22 

10 

3 

20 

35.2 

268.5 

23.4 

260.2 1 

12 

X 

9 

00 

20 

30 

2 

40 

25.5 

268.1 

34,9 

261.4 ; 

13 

/ 

9 

14 

15 

00 

2 

30 

30.7 

269.9 

21.8 

264. 0 1 

14 

X 

10 

00 

13 

20 

2 

00 

30.0 

269.8 

37.0 

264.5 1 

15 

/ 

11 

15 

25 

50 

1 

30 

36.8 

262.0 

31.6 

257.9 ; 

16 

X 

12 

01 

23 

40 

2 

20 

22.0 

262.6 

30.3 

257,0 i 

17 

/ 

12 

15 

17 

20 

3 

30 

37.0 

267.0 

24.7 

258.0 

18 

X 

13 

01 

15 

50 

3 

00 

24.2 

266.0 

34.8 

258.4 i 

19 

y 

13 

15 

09 

30 

3 

40 

34.9 

270.0 

21,9 

261.0 j 

20 

X 

14 

01 

08 

30 

2 

20 

28.2 

268.1 

36.3 

262.0 1 


* in elapsed time from 21 Sep. 69 01 hr. 33 min. 36.3 sec. (see Sec. 1 , 1 ) 


5,2.2 Relative Location of Anomalies and Arcs 

We will first describe the groups of arcs that may be considered for 
examining the anomaly recovery. If we consider arc spacing roughly the same 
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As per tlie discussion in Sec. 5.1,2, we will first examine tlie anomaly discrep- 
ancies for tlie 20 anomalies of interest when we have solved for 56 anomalies. 
This has been given in Table 5, 11, when 9, 11, 16, 18 and 20 arcs were used in 
the solution. We will later consider the recovei'y of 20 anomalies from solution 
in which 36 anomalies have been solved for. We will use throughout Sec, 5.2 
summed range rate observations with uniform std. devn. of .08 cm /sec. , based 
on an integration interval of 10 seconds. 


Table 5.11 

Anom. Discrep. for 20 2* 5 Equal Area Mean Anomalies 
for 9, 11, 16, 18 and 20 Arcs. 

2 Additional Anomalies All Around tlie Area Included in tlie Solution. 
Height of Close Satellite sa 250 km 


Anom, 

Ko. 

Expected 

Anomaly 

Anomaly Discrepancy in mgals 
9 Arcs 11 Arcs 16 Arcs 18 Arcs 

20 Arcs 

1 

-9.7 

22.6 

4,2 

21.0 

30.8 

4,4 

2 

“10.0 

-3.6 

9.8 

-1.9 

-2.4 

20.8 

3 

-31.0 

-1.1 

16.1 

4.8 

5.3 

3.9 

4 

1.4 

-9.4 

1.3 

-0.6 

-3.1 

4.8 

5 

-9.2 

7.6 

4.2 

-0.3 

-2.6 

-5.0 

8 

3.8 

-30.3 

-3.5 

7.8 

11.7 

18.0 

7 

2.1 

-1.8 

14.2 

-0,3 

-1.2 

7.6 

8 

-11.3 

14.2 

7.0 

3.4 

6.8 

4.7 

9 

-21.2 

-0.9 

9.8 

4.1 

3.2 

7.1 

10 

-7.4 

9.7 

-0.1 

6,1 

0.9 

1.6 

11 

4.4 

~16. 6 

-26.5 

6.9 

8.4 

-0.7 

12 

-17.3 

12.2 

11.7 

1.2 

5, 6 

11,2 

i 13 

-21.9 

-2,2 

6.7 

3.G 

0.8 

1.7 

14 

i 

5.1 

1.8 

5.8 

-7.5 

3.9 

4.4 

15 

28.1 

20.5 

85.9 

10.4 

3.2 

2.5 

IG 

-20.5 

-16.0 

-3.9 

9.0 

7.4 

11.4 

17 

-33.0 

10.4 

10.8 

5.1 

11.6 

11.5 

18 

-28.6 

-28.3 

-24.9 

-19.9 

-29 . 2 

-24. 8 

19 

10.6 

-5.6 

85.1 

20.5 

17.0 

20.5 

20 

-27.3 

-9.6 

-15.4 

-4.8 

-2,9 

-5.4 

R.M.S. 

18.3 

14.2 

29. 4 

9,4 

11.5 

11.1 

value 







j 
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We notice that the anomaly discrepancies are large in oil cases, and the 
solutions are unstable. The E. M,S. value of anomaly discreponcies for the 20 
anomalies, would only get worse in the solutions when we solve for 36 anom- 
alies, This was discussed in Sec, 5. 1. 2, and is again found in Table 5. 12, 

Table 5, 12 

R, M.S. Value of Anomaly Discrepancies for 20 2°, 5 Equal Area Mean Anomalies 

for 9, 11, 16, 18 and 20 Arcs. 

1 Additional Anomaly All Around the Area included in the Solution. 

Height of Close Satellite « 250 km 


No, of Ares Used 

R.M.S. value of 
Anom. Discrep. (rngals) 

9 

17. 8 

11 

28.3 

16 

32.3 

18 

34.0 

20 

26.7 


We notice, in particular, the small increase in the R, M.S. value of 
anomaly discrepancy in the solution using 9 arcs, when we solve for 56 anomates 
and 36 anomalies, the value being 14.2 and 17.8mgals respectively. However, 
the instability of the solution is apparent, when we compare the values in the 
last line of Table 5, 11 with the corresponding values in Table 5.12, To ex- 
amine this in greater detail, the anomaly discrepancies and std. devns. using 
9 arcs and 20 arcs, and solving for 36 anomalies in each case, has been 
shown in Table 5. 13, 


Table 5. 13 


Anom. Discrep. aad Std. Devus. for 20 2°. 5 Equal Area Meau Anomalies. 
Arc Spacing Koughly Same and Half Anomaly Block Size (9 &20 Arcs respectively) 

Height of Close Satellite « 250 Ion 


Anom. 

No. 

9 Arcs 

Anom. Discrep. Std, Devn. 

20 Arcs 

Anom. Discrep, Std. De^m. 

1 

25.5 

120.7 

-38.3 

31.1 

2 

-21.4 

29.3 

3. 4 

14.1 

3 

7.8 

38.7 

6.3 

15.3 

4 , 

-10.6 

77.7 

-7.0 

21.9 

5 

9.8 

41.8 

7.6 

9.8 

6 

-36.0 

112.4 

-50.5 

13.7 

7 

12.6 

58.9 

-13. 1 

19,2 

8 

-9.3 

88.7 

18.3 

29.8 

9 

0.7 

34.3 

1.4 

14.2 

10 

-1.2 

80.4 

-15.0 

29.7 

11 

9.2 

59.9 

4.3 

23. 7 

12 

-11.5 

50.6 

0.1 

21.3 

13 

7.9 

25.3 

-5.7 

10.8 

14 

-35.6 

85. 5 

4.2 

15.4 

15 

24.7 

128.7 

2.1 

39.2 

16 

-28.4 

115.2 

0.3 

29.6 

17 

14.6 

49.5 

25.9 

15.7 

18 

-11.6 

100.2 

-75.7 

17.7 

19 

7.8 

112.2 

-53. 3 

20.6 

20 

-13.0 

28.3 

-7.7 

12.0 

R.M.S. 

17.8 

79.5 

26.7 

21.8 

value 






Units are mgals. 


The solution with 9 arcs, i.e. with arc spacing rouglily same as anomaly 
block size is obviously unacceptable because of very large std. devns. of the 
recovered anomalies. The solution with 20 arcs, i.e. with arc spacing roughly 
1/2 anomaly block size is also unacceptable because of large anomaly discrep- 
ancies, particularly for anomalies No. 6, 18 and 19. 'riie large anomaly discrep- 
ancies could be caused by the increasing non-linearity of the mathematical model 
for the 2° 5 anomaly reoevery, malting it difficult to recover the anomalies from 
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the initial value of zero according to the procedure described in Chapter 2, We 
may then consider iterating the solution, and this wiQ be discussed in Sec, 

5, 2. 4. We may also consider using in the solution, the a-priori information 
about the variance of 2°, 5 residual anomalies. In all solutions considered so 
far, we had taken the weiglit matrix for the anomalies, in equation (2. 43), to 
be zero. This will now be re-examined in Sec. 5.2, 3. 

We may also remark on the relative magnitude of the std. devns, of the 
recovered anomalies in the last column of Table 5, 13. The scheme of subdivision 
of a 5° equal area block into 4 component 2° 5 blocks shown in Figure 3. 1, re- 
sults in the latter blocks being considerably unequal in area. From Figure 5. 3, 
we then see that, for example, a larger number of observations Ml over anomaly 
block No. 3 as compared to block No. 4 or 7. The number of observations over 
block No. 1 and 8 are still less. The std. devns. of anomalies No. 3,4, 7,1 and 
8 reflect this variation in the number of observationf^, values being 15, 3; 21, 9>, 19.2; 
31.1, 29.8 mgals respectively. The same pattern of variation in std. devn. is no- 
ticed in the last column of Table 5.13 for other 2°. 5 blocks. It would be advisable, 
in future, to cttnsider ether f'chemes of formation of 2°. 5 blocks to reduce this in- 
homogeneity of observations over neighboring blocks, but this has not been done 
during this study. 

5.2.3 Solution using A-Priori Variance of Residual Anomalies 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the recovery of gravity anom- 
alies from satellite to satellite tracking data alone, without using any terrestrial 
data. No a-priori information about terrestrial gravity anomalies and their std. 
devns, was thus used in any investigations reported so far. It would, however, 
be valid to use the a-priori information about the variance of the residual anom- 
alies so long as it is kept the same for all anomalies being considered for re- 
covery. We have discussed in Sec. 3. 3 the formation of 2'’. 5 equal area residual 
anomalies. The variance for these 2°. 5 anomalies, considering 104 anomalies 
in the area shown in Figure 3.4, was found to be 308 mgals®. We may thus talte 
the weight matrix of the 2®. 5 residual anomalies to be a diagonal matrix with all 
elements on the diagonal being 1/308, instead of zero as considered so far. The 
Initial value of all 2° 5 anomalies was still kept as zero in the adjustme ..t scheme 
described in Sec. 2.2, This is therefore slightly different from a combination 
solution, where the a-priori estimates of the value of all terrestrial gravity 
anomalies, and their std. devns,, may be used along with satellite to satellite 
summed range rate observations, to get a revised estimate of the gravity anom- 
alies to fit all available data. We may, however, call the present procedure of 
using the variance of residual anomalies to form their weight matrix, also as 
a ^combination' solution, to differentiate it from the solutions already reported 
In Sec. 5. 2.2. The anomaly discrepancies and sUl. devns. of tlie 20 anomalies 
of interest, from these 'combination' solutions using 9, 16, and 20 arcs, and 
solving for 36 anomalies is given in Table 5.14. 
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Table 5. 14 


Anom. Discrep, and Std. Devns. of 20 2* 5 Equal Area Mean Anomalies 
Using A-Priori Variance of Anomalies. 

Height of Close Satellite»i250km 


Anom 

No. 

9 Ares 

Anom Discr Std Devn 

16 Arcs 

Anom Discr Std Devn 

20 Arcs 

Anom Discr Std Devn 

1 

-13,5 

15,5 

-30.1 

13.9 

—22. 7 

13.1 

2 

5.0 

10.6 

13.6 

9.3 

9.2 

9.0 

3 

2.6 

9,2 

-0.1 

8.4 

2,1 

7.9 

4 

-6.8 

• 12.1 

-12,8 

10.6 

-12.8 

10.5 

5 

-2.8 

8.4 

0.9 

6.8 

3.4 

6.6 

6 

-3.6 

14.2 

-16. 3 

11.2 

-33.9 

8.4 

7 

-7.4 

11,3 

-5.5 

9.9 

-3.8 

9.6 

8 

12.2 

14.2 

17.8 

12.5 

10.8 

12.4 

9 

7.0 

10.3 

3.9 

8.8 

9.8 

8.6 

10 

4.1 

15.0 

7.7 

14.4 

-0.9 

13.4 

11 

9.6 

10.7 

3.0 

9.4 

-3.9 

9.1 

12 

8,2 

11.9 

9.1 

10.2 

14.7 

10.1 

13 

-3.3 

7.2 

-5.2 

6.3 

-6,4 

6.2 

14 

-18.8 

11.2 

-16.7 

9.6 

-18.3 

9.3 

15 

-9.1 

13.9 

-1.7 

13.3 

-11.5 

12.4 

16 

23.1 

14.7 

1.5 

13.1 

-6.5 

12.7 

17 

-9,6 

11.4 

4.7 

9.4 

15.7 

9.1 

18 

8.3 

14.4 

18.3 

11.6 

-26.1 

10.7 

19 

3.1 

12.1 

3.1 

11.6 

-25,4 

10.1 

20 

10.2 

8,6 

1.4 

7.6 

-9.8 

7.0 

R.M.S. 

9.9 

12.1 

11.6 

10.6 

15.2 

10.0 

value 








Units are mgals. 


As the R.M.S, value of anomaly discrepancy in Table 5.14, using 
20 arcs was larger than for both 16 arcs and 9 arcs, another ’combination' 
solution was tried for 20 ares, in which the initial value for all 36 anomalies 
was retained as zero. The weight matrix was also kept as diagonal, with 
weights for the 20 anomalies of interest also retained as 1/30H, to correspond 
to their std. devn, of 17. 5 ( =/308} mgals. However, for Uio remaining 16 
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anomalies outside the area of investigation, the weights were reduced to 1/900, 
corresponding to tlieir std. devn. as 30.0 mgals. The choice of SOmgals was 
arbitrary, but we do know from the results of the previous investigations, that 
the std. devns. of the recovered anomalies is considerably higher for the anom- 
alies not covered by observations, as compared to hose lying inside the area of 
investigation, and covered by observations. It may therefore be appropriate to 
reduce the weight in the •combination’ solution for the anomalies outside the 
area of investigation. However, the anomaly discrepancies in this test with 20 
arcs remained large, with a R. M. S. value of 16. 7 mgals. It may perhaps be ar- 
gued that a 'combination* solution using 9 arcs gives lower anomaly discrepan- 
cies, as the std. devn. of 17.5 mgals is much lower than the std. devn. of the 
recovered anomalies, without using a-priori variance of the anomalies (see 
column 3 of Table 5.13). The effect of a-priori variance in the weight matrix 
of anomalies, is thus strongly felt in the combination solution with 9 arcs as 
compared to 20 arcs, as in the latter case the std, devn. of the recovered 
anomalies with zero weight matrix of anomalies, is already clo-se to the value 
of 17.5 mgals (see last -"olunm of Table 5. 13). 

We cannot however justify using 9 arcs giving arc spacing roughly same 
as anomaly block size, in preference to 20 arcs giving arc spacing roughly half 
anomaly block size, in view of the experience gained so far from investigations 
in Chapter 4 and Sec. 5,1, We may therefore now consider a second iteration 
for the recovery of anomalies, in which we may use die initial value of anom- 
alies different from zero. For the purpose of this iteration only, we may use 
the recovered anomalies as obtained from the combination solution using 9 arcs, 
as initial values instead of a zero vector. This will be investigated in Set*. 
5.2.4. 


5.2.4 Iteration Solution 

The misclosures between ’ebserved' summed I’ange rate value and the 
computed value was so far obtained by generating the orbits of the satellites 
using (12,12) potential coefficients only, and treating the residual gravity anom- 
alies as zero. For obtaining the iteration solution, the initial value of the 20 
residual gravity anomalies was taken to be as obtained from the combination 
solution using 9 arcs; and these were used for generating the orbits of the satel- 
lites besides the (12, 12) potential coefficients. The R. M.S. value of the mis- 
closures of the summed range rate for the 20 arcs, when no residual gravity 
anomalies! were used and when 20 residual gravity anomalies were used, are 
given in Table 5. 15. 
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Table 5. 15 


E.M.S. Value of Misclosure Between Observed and Computed Value of 
Summed Bange Rate (fis) With & Without 20 2? 5 Equal Area Residual Gravity Anoms, 

Hei^t of Close Satelliteai250km 


Arc No. 

^ ! 

Misclosure in Rs in cm/sec 

No Anomalies 20 Anomalies i 

1 

0.434 

0.714 i 

2 

1.007 

0.710 

3 

0.459 

0.237 i 

4 

0.717 

0.207 ; 

5 

1,330 

0.077 ; 

6 

0. 501 

0. 416 1 

7 

0. 331 

0.491 

8 

0.871 

1.090 ; 

9 

1.029 

0.641 1 

10 

0.971 

0. 229 I 

11 

0.724 

0.025 i 

12 

0.815 

0.106 i 

13 

0.397 

0. 797 

14 

0.206 

0. 519 ^ 

15 

0. 791 

0. 690 

16 

0.041 

0. 382 

17 

0. 836 

0. 395 

18 

1. 321 

0.175 ; 

19 

0.643 

0.246 

20 

0.556 

0.332 


We find that the misclosures were reduced in 14 out o£ 20 arcs. How- i 

ever, the reduction in the misclosure for 4 out of 14 arcs is not large. It is 
also marginal for arcs No, 20 and 3. The values of gravity anomalies in the 
iteration solution are therefore perhaps not much better as initial values, to 
ensure linearization of the niathemafcical model, as compared to the zero values 
used in the previous solutions in Sec, 5. 2. 2, The R. M.S. value of tlie anomaly 
discrepancy of 9,9mgals (Table 5.14) for the anomalies used as initial values 
in the iteration solution is, in fact, slightly larger than half of the R.M.S, value 
of 17. 5 mgals for the 2°. 5 residual anomalies. 

After obtaining the misclosure vector and the partial derivatives matrix | 

as in Sec. 2.1, with initial values of gravity anomalies from 9 arcs combination | 

solution, the correction vector to these initial values was obtained with the - 

weight matrix of the gravity anomalies kept as zero. The anomaly discrepancy i 
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for 20 anoimlies of interest, using 9 arcs, in this iteration solution is given in 
Table 5. 16, which may be compared with column 2 of Table 5, 13, The std. 
devns. of the recovered anomalies were the same as in column 3 of Table 5.13. 


Table 5. 16 

Anom. Discrep. for 20 2°, 5 Equal Area Mean Anomalies for 9 Arcs Iteration Soln. 

Height of Close Satellitef«250km 


Anom. 

No. 

Anom. Discrep 
(mgals) 

Anom. 

No. 

Anom. Discrep. 
(mgals) 

1 

29.3 

11 

10.8 

2 

-21.9 

12 

-12.0 

3 

8.0 

13 

7.4 

4 

-10.9 

14 

-34.8 

5 

9.3 

15 

25.0 

6 

-34.7 

16 

-30,2 

7 

12.2 

17 

16.6 

8 

-8.0 

18 

-13.8 

9 

0.9 

19 

6.3 

10 

-2.6 

20 

-13.9 


On comparing Tables 5, 16 and 5. 13, we find that the anomaly discrepancies 
are almost the same in the original solution as in the iteration solution. We do not 
achieve any convergence from the iteration solution, as perhaps the initial values 
used in the iteration solution did not secure an improvement in the linearization 
of the mathematical model, over the zero values used in Sec. 5.2.2, 

5, 2. 5 Recovery Model for 2 °, 5 Equal Area Mean Anomalies 

The improvement in anomaly recovery by estimating an additional anom- 
aly all around the area of investigation, which was first discussed in Sec. 4,1. 8 
and confirmed in later investigations, may perhaps be e;q)laln 0 d because of sig- 
nificant correlation between adjacent anomalies. The correlation between two 
anomalies, separated by one anomaly block between them, is wealcer; and it is 
thus adequate to consider only 1 iidditiunal anomaly all around the area of inves- 
tigation, This is so for 10*^ and 5*^ equal area anomalies as seen in Chapter 4. 
However, as the size of anomaly block is reduced to 2° 5 equal area, the correl- 
ation between two 2°. 5 anomalies, separated by one anomaly block between them, 
may become significant. If we then allow two additional anomalies all around the 
area of investigation to be estimated, this correlation between every third anom- 
aly is also talten into account. We have, in fact, already reported such solution 
in Table 5.11, in which 56 anomalies were estimated, i.e. 20 anomalies of 
interest with 2 additional anomalies all around them. These solutions were. 
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however not stable. We could then incorporate the information of a-priori 
variance of 2°. 5 anomalies in a diagonal weight matrix, as in Sec. 5,2.;] instead 
of considering a zero weight matrix; and this ’combination’ solution may malce 
the solutions more stable. Again, as discussed after Table 5.14, the 36 anoma- 
lies outside the area of investigation may be given a lower weight as compared to 
the 20 anomalies of interest, lying inside the area of investigation. 

The anomaly discrepancies and std. devns. determined on the above con- 
siderations, have been given for the 20 anomalies of interest in Table 5. 17, 

Table 5.17 

Anom. Discrep, and Std. Devns. of 20 2° 5 Equal Area Mean Anomalies 
Using A-Priori Variance of Anomalies. 

2 Additional Anomalies All Around the Area Included in the Soln, 

Arc Spacing Roughly Half Anomaly Block Size (20 Ares) 

Height of Close Satellites«250km 


Anom. 

Expected Case 1. Uniform Weights 

Case 2. 

Varying Weights 

No. 

Anomaly 

Anom Discr 

Std Devn 

Recov Anom 

Anom Discr 

Std Devn 

1 

-9.7 

4.2 

9.9 

-4.2 

5.5 

14.9 

2 

-10.0 

12.9 

13,3 

-1.4 

8.6 

10.5 

~3 

-31.0 

22.3 

10.7 

-20.9 

10.1 

9.4 

4 

1.4 

-8.7 

6.8 

-7.4 

-8.8 

11*2 

5 

-9.2 

-8.7 

9.0 

-9.8 

-0.6 

7,0 

6 

3.^ 

28.7 

9.6 

-14.2 

-18.0 

11. 1 

7 

2.1 

-5.8 

12.7 

-4.6 

-6.7 

10.2 

8 

-11.3 

-0.6 

8.7 

-6.9 

4.4 

12.9 

9 

-21.2 

9.0 

13.5 

-10.9 

10.3 

8.8 

10 

-7.4 

35.8 

11.7 

-13.8 

-6. 4 

14.2 

11 

4.4 

-17.1 

10.2 

6.1 

1.7 

10.8 

12 

-17.3 

-7,6 

6.3 

-13.1 

4.2 

10.5 

13 

-21.9 

11.9 

10.0 

-23.9 

-2.0 

6.4 

14 

5.1 

7.1 

8.7 

-9.3 

-14.4 

10,7 

Ti 

28.1 

-42.0 

12.9 

13.7 

-14.4 

13.8 

16 

-20.5 

-7.2 

9.3 

-11.0 

9.5 

13.1 

17 

-33.0 

-2.6 

11.9 

-28.7 

4.3 

9.6 

18 

-28.6 

31.2 

11.4 

-27.2 

1.4 

i;j.o 

19 

10.6 

-41.8 

7.4 

' 4.2 " ' 

-6.4 

12.0 

20 

-27.3 

11.9 

11.5 

-29,8 

-2.5 

8,1 

R.M.S. 

18.3 

20.3 

10.5 

15.5 

8.5 

11.1 

value 








Units are mgals. 


The details of the solutions given in Table 5. 17, were as iollows: 
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All the 20 arcs were used in the solution. The initial value of all the 56 anom- 
alies was taJcen as zero. The weight matrix of the anomalies was kept diagonal 
and two solutions were tried. In the first case, the weights for all the 56 anom- 
alies was kept as 1/(17, 5)®, hi the second case, this weight was retained for 
the 20 anomalies of interest, but for the 36 anomalies outside the area of investi- 
gation, and thus not covered by observations, the weights were reduc ed to 1/30®, 
The expected value and the recovered value of anomalies in Case 2 have also 
been shown in Table 5. 17. 

The improvement in anomaly discrepancies for the 20 anomalies of 
interest, by assigning a low weight in Case 2 for the outside anomalies not 
covered by observations, is apparent from columns 3 and 6 of Table 5.17. This 
is particularly so for the peripheral anomalies, e.g. , anomalies No. 3, 6, 10, 
15, 18 and 19. We also notice by comparing column 3 of Table 5. 17 with the 
last but, one column of Table 5. 14, tliat there is no improvement in tlie combin- 
ation solution using 56 anomalies over the combination solution using 36 anom- 
alies, if the weights of all anomalies are kept the same; die R. M.S. value of the 
anomaly discrepancy being 20. 3 and 15.2 mgals respectively. The combination 
solution with uniform weights for 56 anomalies in column 3 of Table 5. 17, also 
does not show any Improvement over the original solution with zero weights for 
the 56 anomalies, in the last column of Table 5. 11; the R. M.S. value of the 
anomaly discrepancy in the latter solution being 11. 1 mgals. The optimum re- 
covery model for 2°. 5 equal area anomalies is therefore! obtained by solving for 2 
additional 2 . 5 anomalies all around the area of investigation, and assigning low- 
er weights to these outside anomalies not covered by observations. We will 
designate this solution as 2, 5-3C; 2.5 for the size of anomaly block, 3 to indi- 
cate the inclusion of 2 additional anomalies in the solution, and C for the 'com- 
bination' solution obtained by assigning non-zero weights to the anomalies. 

The statistics for examining the 'goodness' of anomaly recovery for the 
2°. 5 anomalies in the Solution 2. 5-3C are given in Table 5. 18. 

Table 5. 18 

Statistics for 2°. 5 Anomaly Recovery in Solution 2.5-3C. 

Summed Rimge Rate Obsns. at 10 sec. Time Baterval for 20 Arcs 


No. of anomalies recovered 56 

No. of anomalies of interest 20 

A-priori std. devn. of anomalies of interest (mgals) 17. 5 

A-priori std. devn. of anomalies not covered by obsns, (mgals) 30 

R. M.S. value of anomaly discrepancy (mgals) 8. 5 

R. M, S, value of expected anomalies (mgals) 18. 3 

R. M.S. value of recovered anomalies (mgals) 15. 5 

Correln. coeff. (p) of recovered anom. with expected anoin. 0,92 

Mean correln. coeff. of adjacent recovered anom. (I5.W. direction) -0.23 
Mean correln, ctieff. of adjacent recovered anom. (N.S. direction) -0.39 
R.M.S, value of std. devn. of recovered anom. (mgals) 11.1 
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5. 3 Recovery Model for 5° Equal Area Mean Anomalies 

We found in Sec. 5.1, with reference to the closing remarks in Sec. 
5.1.4, that we could not recover 5*^ anomalies from close satellite at height 
of about 900 km, without using any a-priori information from terrestrial gravity 
data, i.e. when both the initial value and the weight matrix of the anomalies 
were considered to be zero. This was inspite of ensuring sufficient observations 
over the peripheral anomalies in Sec. 5. 1. 3, and inspite of increasing the den- 
sity of satellite arcs from roughly 1/2 anomaly block size to 1/4 anomaly block 
size in See. 5. 1. 4. 

We may therefore utilize the a-priori variance of 5° residual anomalies 
to form their weight matrix, as has been done in the case of the recoveiy of 
2° 5 anomalies in the previous section. The xnvestiga( ions for the recovery of 
5^ anomalies from close satellite at height of 250 km in Sec. 4.2, show the op- 
timum recovery with the inclusion of one additional anomaly all around the area 
of investigation in the estimation process. We may, however, also try (he 
recovery with 2 additional anomalies all around the area of investigation, in 
view of the results of See. 5. 2. 5. Similarly, we may also experiment with Uie 
weights of anomalies outside the area of investigation, and tlius not covered 
with observations, being lower than the weights for the anomalies covered by 
observations. 

The variance of 52 5° equal area residual anomalies used in the sim- 
ulation of observations in Sec. 3.4, was found to be lOSmg-als^. We may thus 
form the weight matrix of the anomalies as a diagonal matrix, with all elements 
on the diagonal being 1/108, i.e. uniform weights corresponding to the std. 
devn. of 10,4 mgals. We may also obtain another solution using a similar 
weight matrix, but where the weights for the anomalies outside the area of In- 
vestigation correspond to the std. devn. of 20 mgals, i.e, varying weights. 

We report in Table 5. 19, 3 solution using 15 arcs, and solving for 24 amjitnaliea, 
i.e. one additional anomaly all around, with uniform weights (Case 1), and vary- 
ing weights (Case 2). In Case 3, we still use 15 arcs, but solve for 40 anom- 
alies, i.e. 2 additional anomalies all around, with varying weights. The 
initial value of all anomalies in all the 3 cases was kept as zero. 
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Table 5. 19 


Anom. Discrep. and Std. Devns, of 12 5° Equal Area Mean Anomalies 
Using A-Priori Variance of Anomalies. 

Summed Range Rate Obsns. at 10 sec. Time Interval for 3 5 Arcs 
With Arc Spacing Roughly Half Anomaly Block Size. 

Height of Close Satelliteiw 900 km 



Case 3 

• • 

case 3. 


case 3, 


Anom. 

24 Anom Uniform Weight 

24 Anom VarjdngWei^t 

40 Anom Varying Weight 

No. 

Anom Discr 

Std Devn 

Anom Discr 

Std Devn 

Anom Discr 

Std Devn 

1 

7.2 

8.4 

10.0 

9.1 

10.8 

9.1 

2 

9.8 

8.1 

6.0 

8.9 

6.0 

9.0 

3 

2.2 

8.2 

2.1 

9.0 . 

1.7 

9.1 

4 

-3.8 

7.5 

-2.4 

7.7 

-2,5 

7.8 

5 

-11.0 

7.3 

-9.5 

7.6 

-7.0 

7,7 

6 

13.6 

7.9 

0.2 

8.8 

-0.7 

8.9 

7 

-6.3 

8.2 

-10.7 

9.1 

-L0.9 

9.2 

8 

2.9 

8.2 

1.3 

8,3 

-0.8 

8.3 

9 

4.5 

7.3 

7.7 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

10 

-3.1 

8.2 

-3.8 

8.9 

-2.8 

9.0 

11 

-13.1 

8.2 

-16,1 

9.0 

-L6.1 

9.1 

12 

6.8 

7.4 

7.7 

8.5 

8.1 

8.7 

R.M.S. 

value 

8.0 

7.9 

7.9 

8.6 

7.8 

8.6 


Units are mgals. 

The solutions in Cases 1 and 2 are comparable to Solution 900-5-2A re- 
ported in Tables 5. 5 and 5.6, where the R.M.S. value of anomaly discrepancy 
was 17. 5 mgals. We therefore notice tlie improvement in anomaly recovery, 
when we use the a-priori variance of anomalies to form their weight matrix. 
Secondly, we find from Table 5. 19 tliat there is no noticeable difference in the 
solutions in the 3 cases. The improvement in anomaly recoveiy thus results 
from the diagonal weight matrix not being zero, but it is not material if the 
weights are uniform, or are lower for the anomalies not covertid witli observa- 
tions. Also, unlhce Sec. 5.2.5, it is adequate to consider one additional anom- 
aly all around the area of investigation. This was also found when two other 
solutions were tried analogous to Cases 2 and 3, but using 28 arcs, i.e. with 
arc spacing of l/4th anomaly block size, the R.M.S, value of the anomaly dis- 
crepancy being 7,5 and 7.4 mgals respectively. 
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We may dius considex' the optimum model for the recovery of 5° anom- 
alies from close satellite at a height cf about 900km, being Case 2 of Table 5. 19, 
where we utilize tlie a-priori variance of the anomalies. The are spacing is then 
1/2 anomaly block size, as more arcs to give a spacing of 1/4 anomaly block 
size do not cause a proportionately large improvement. Only one additional 
anomaly all around the area of investigation is included in view of the investi- 
gations in Sec. 4,2; but lower weights are assigned to anomalies not covered by 
observations, in view of the investigations in Sec, 5.2.5. 

We have to now recall that tlie along-arc obseiwations being at time inter- 
val of 10 seconds, were 3 times more closely spaced than die spacing between 
the arcs, which was about half anomaly block size. If we were not considering 
combination solution, we would liave multiplied the std. dovns of the recovered 
anomalies by /3, We could have also got the same results if wl r ad multiplied 
the weight matrix of observations by 1/3, and then we do not scale the std. 
devns. of recovered anomtilies. Accordingly, when considering die combina- 
tion solution, we may multiply the first term of die noimials in equation <2.42) 
by 1/3 before adding the weight matrix based on the a-priorl variance of 
anomalies. Case 2 of Table 5, 22 was then run again with Liiis modification. 

We will call this as Solution 900-5-2C, 900 km being the height of die 
close satellite, 5 for size of anomaly blocks being recovoi'ed, 2 for including 
one additioruil anomaly all around the area of investigation, and suffix C to in- 
dicate a 'combination' solution. The statistics for examining the 'goodness' 
of anomaly recovery in Solution 900-5-2C are given in Table 5. 20. 

Table 5.20 

Statistics for ^ Anomaly Recovery in Solution 900-5-2C. 

Summed Range Rate Obsns. at 10 sec. Time Interval for 15 Arcs 


No. of anomalies recovered 24 

No, of anomalies of interest 12 

A-priori std, devn. of anomalies of interest (mgtils) 10.4 

A-priori std, devn. of anomalies not covered by obsns (mgals) 20 

R, M, S, value of anomaly discrepancy (mgals) 8. 5 

R.M.S. value of expected anomalies (mgals) 13.7 

R.M.S. value of recovered anomalies (mgals) 8.5 

Correln. coeff. (p) of recovered anom. witli expected anom. 0.81 

Mean correin. coeff. of adjacent recovered anom. (E.W. direction) -0.18 

Mean cori’Bhi. coeff. of adjacent recovered anom. (N.S, direction) -0.18 

R.M.S, value of std. devn. of roeovered miom. (mgals) 9.0 


(i. USE OP real data and conclusions 


6. 1 Use oi‘ Real Data 


An effort was made throughout this study to use data, which would be 
similar to the real data, lately to be available later. This is particularly true 
for the data in Sec. 4. 1 and 5. 1, with the close satellite at height of about 
900 km, which is lilcely to correspond closely to the Geos-C/ATS-6 configuration. 
The geometiy, and tlae density of the across-arc and along-arc observations, 
and the nominal satellite Keplerian elements used in this study correspond 
closely to the proposed values. 

The use of real data would obviously bypass the discussion in Sec. 3. 4 
about the extent of anomalies for simulation of observations, as it would sense 
the global effect of the gravity anomalies at the satellite altitude. The summed 
range rate measurements would, however, require preprocessing, primarily 
for the refraction effects for the ground ATS-6 tracking station to the ATS-6 
relay satellite. As the relay satellite is nominally geostationary, and die sig- 
nal path dirough the ionosphere and troposphere remains nearly the same for 
various observations in a satellite arc, the refraction corrections are liltely to 
be well determined. The transponder delays of the satellites are not liltely to 
cause any significant errors within the range of their calibration uncertainties 
of a few microseconds. 

The initial state vector of the satellites for starling integration for 
individual arcs could not be dolcrminod in this study, as the obsorvations 
were simulated for periods of 5 to 20 minutes only, The starting coordinates 
have thus to be obtained for each arc from an optimum combination of various 
tracking data (Martin, 1969; Martin, 1971; Kahn et al; 1972). It may bo possible 
to refine these estimates farther, by considering tlie summed range rate data 
over the entire usable period of the arc, over which (he close satellite may he 
tracked by the relay satellite, say, over a 40 minutes arc. These final estim- 
ates may then be held fixed, as in this study, for the portion of the arc used 
over the area of investigation. This approach needs further investigation. 

The subdivision of a 10^ equal area block into component blocks of 
various sizes lias been described in Sec. 3.1. In tliis study, the residual 
mean anomalies over a block of a given size, were estimated as a correction 
vector to an initial zero value vector. After obtaining these estimates of re- 
sidual anomalies from the satellite to satellite tracking data, it may be desired 
to combine these with the estimates obtained from the terrestrial gravity data. 
The corahined estimate may be obtained directly as indicated in equation (2. 41) 
in See, 2.2. 1. The tcrrostrial estimates of the residual anomalies may ho 
obliiinod according to the selicnu' deserlbod in Sec. 3.3. Phmlly to eonvorl 
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the residual anomalies, AgJ into gravity anomalies, Ag; , with respect to a 
given reference ellipsoid through a specified gravity formula as in equations 
(3.7) and (3.8) in Sec. 3.2, we may compute the gravity anomaly Agpc, implied 
by the accepted set of potential coefficients as in equation (3.3), and then ob- 
tain Agy from equation (3.1). 


6.2 Computer Eun Timings 

The main computer program used in this study was the November, 1972 
version of the Geodyn program (Chin, Goad and Martin, 1972), which was modi- 
fied to accept gravity anomalies. These modifications have been described 
separately (Karki, 1973; Hajela, 1974). The Geodyn program was primarily 
used in data simulation mode for obtaining normals, and for the computation of 
the solution vector. A few supporting programs were also written separately, 
as described in Sec. 2,3,3, All information in this Section pertains to the 
IBM 360/175 Computer. 

The computer runs, which took the most time, were for simulating ob- 
servations using gravity anomalies, in addition to tlie (12,12) potential coeffi- 
cients. For the close satellite at height of 900km, with integration step size 
of 1 minute, it took about 54 seconds per arc of about 20 minutes duration, with 
data interval as 30 seconds. For the same satellite, it still took about 43 sec- 
onds per arc of about 5 minutes duration, with data interval as 10 seconds. For 
the close satellite at height of 250 km, with integration step size of 30 seconds, 
it took about 47 seconds per arc of about 5 minutes duration, with data interval 
as 10 seconds. If we were to simulate observations without using gravity anom- 
alies, it took only about 8 seconds per are of about 20 minutes duration for the 
close satellite at height of 900 km, in contrast to 54 seconds per arc, when 
gravity anomalies were also used. 

The computer runs for obtaining the normal equations depended primarily 
on the number of anomalies to be estimated. For 92 and 40 anomalies to be es- 
tin^ated, it was respectively about 32 and 22 seconds per arc. Other computer 
runs for obtaining individual arc normals from summed normals for several arcs; 
or tc combine norn^als for several arcs from individual arc normals, would 
take little time, about 5 seconds or less for the whole run. It would talce similar 
time to reduce the number of unknowns from the summed normals. The inversion 
of normals and the computation of solution vector, wore lil<ew{se about 5 seconds 
or less, once die normals and constant vector were available on the magnetic 
tape. 
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The core storage requirement for the Geodyn program in tlie data 
reduction mode is about 360K , when no gravity anomalies are input to the pro- 
gram, Additional storage of about 1, 5 K is required for each gravity anomaly 
input to the program. Further information may be seen in th(! Geodyn program 
documentation (1972). 


6. 3 Summary of Results 

The results of anomaly recovery for the preferred solutions in Cliapters 
4 and 5, have been summarized in Tables 6.1 and 6.2 respectively. The 
solutions for anomaly recovery extracted from Chapter 4, did not use any a- 
priori information about gravity anomalies, i.e. Ihclr initial value was lalten 
as a zero vector, and their weight matrix was also lalcon as zero. The solu- 
tions for anomaly recovery extracted from Chapter 5, assumed the initial 
value of gravity anomalies as a zero vector, but the wciglit matrix was taken 
as a diagonal matrix, with weights as the reciprocal of a-priori variance of the 
gravity anomalies. The weights were the same for all anomalies covered with 
observations, and a lower weight for all anomalies not eovored with observations. 


Table 6. 1 


Summary of Results for Anomaly Recovery from Strong Signal 
Summed Range Rate Obsns. with Std, Devn. 0.08 cm/sec. for Integration Interval of 10 Sec. 
Simulated Obsns. without Observational Errors. Zero Weight Matrix for Anomalies. 


Approximate height of close satellite (km) 

900 

250 

Size of equal area mean anomaly block 

10° 

5° 

Latitudinal extent of the area of 

70° 

20° 

investigation 

10°S-60°N 

20°N-40°N 

Longitudinal extent of the area of 

60° 

25° 

investigation (approx. ) 

240°- 300° E 

250°- 275° E 

No. of anomalies of interest, covered by obsns. 

37 

12 

No. of anomalies estimated 

64 

24 

No. of anomaly blocks all around the area of investigation, 

1 

1 

not covered by obsns . 



Spacing of satellite ari;s in terms of anomaly block size 

1/2 

1/2 

Longitudinal spacing of satellite arcs (approx.) 

6° 

3° 

No, of satellite arcs used in the solution 

14 

12 

R.M.S. value of expected anomalies (mgals) 

5.4 

13.7 

R.M.S. value of recovered anomalies (mgals) 

5.5 

13.9 

Correln, coeff, of recovered anom, with ejqaected anom. 

0.998 

0.986 

RiM.S. value of anomiily discrepancy (mgals) 

0.3 

2.3 

Mean value of anomaly discrepancy (mgals) 

-0.1 

-0.2 

Minimum value of anomaly discrepancy (mgals) 

-0.7 

-5.0 

Maximum value of anomaly discrepancy (mgals) 

0.8 

3.6 

Time interval of observations along an arc 

1 min. 

10 sec. 

R.M.S. value of std. devn. of recovered anomalies (mgals) 

5.2* 

3.4 

R.M.S, value of std. devn., corrected for integration interval 

2.0 

3.4 

of observations 



Ratio of along-arc to across-arc spacing of observations 

1 

3 

R.M.S. value of std. devn. of recovered anoms. , corrected for 2.0 

5.9 

integration interval and along-^arc spacing of obsns 



Average correln. coeff. between adjacent recovered anom. 

-0.32 

-0.26 

(E.W, direction) 



Average correln. coeff, between adjacent recovered anom. 

-0.44 

-0.41 

(N.S. direction) 



Results tabulated in Chapter 4 1 

Soln. 10-2 

Soln. 250-5-2 


Tables 4.11, 4.13; 4.16, 4.17 

Figure 4. 9 Figure 4. 15 

Also see Table 4. 18 


+R.M.S. value for 31 anomalies, after leaving out 6 anomalies on the south and 
west edges of the area, not well covered with observations (see l emarlcs after 
Table 4. 13 in Sec. 4,1.9). 
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Table 6.2 


Summary of Results for Anomaly Recovery from Wealc Signal 
Summed Range Rate Obsns. withStd. Devn. 0, 08cm/sec for Integration mtorval of 10 Sec. 
Simulated Observations without Observational Errors. 

Diagonal Weight Matrix for Anomalies Using A-Priori Variance 


Approximate height of close satellite (km) 

Size of equal area mean anomaly block 
Latitudinal extent of the area of 
investigation 

Longitudinal extent of the area of 
investigation (approx, ) 

No. of anomalies of interest, covered by 
obsns. 

No, of anomalies estimated 
No. of anomaly blocks all around die area 
of investigation, not covered by obsns. 
A-priori std. devn. for weight matrix, for 
anomalies covered with obsns, (mgals) 
A-pi’iori std. devn. for weight matrix, for 

anomalies not covered with obsns. (mgals) 
Spacing of satellite arcs in terms ol' anomaly 
block size 

Longitudinal spacing of satellite arcs 
(approx. ) 

No. of satellite arcs used in the solution 
R. M.S. value of expected anomalies (mgals) 
R.M. S. value of recovered anomalies (mgals) 
Correln. coeff. of recovered anom. with 
expected anom. 

R.M.S. value of anomaly discrepancy (mgals) 
Mean value of anomaly discrepancy (mgals) 
Minimum value of anomaly discrepancy (mgals) 
Max; mum value of anomaly discrepancy (mgals) 
Time interval of observations along an arc 
Ratio of along-arc to across-arc spacing 
t)f observations 

R.M.S. value of std. devn. of recovered anom. 

corrected for spacing of observations*^ 
Average correln. coeff. between adjacent re- 
covered anom, (E.W. direction) 

Average correln. coeff. between adjacent 
recovered anom. (N. S. direction) 

Results tabulated in Chapter 5 


+ Sec discussion before Table 5.20 in Sec. 5.3, 

ik; 


250 

900 

2° 5 

5° 

15° 

20° 

22°-37°N 

20°-40°N 

13° 

(M 

57°-270°E 

250° -275° I 

20 

12 

56 

24 

2 

1 

17.5 

10.4 

30 

20 

1/2 

1/2 


3° 

20 

15 

18.3 

1.3. 7 

15. 5 

8.5 

0.92 

0.81 

B.5 

8. 5 

-1.0 

-0.4 

-18.0 

-17.9 

10.3 

12. 1 

10 sec. 

10 SCO. 

1 

3 

n.i 

9.0 

-0.23 

-O.lH 

-0.39 

-0.18 

. 2. 5-3C 

So!n. 900-D-: 

5. 16, 5. 17 

Table 5,20 


We may recall here the criteria used for judging the 'goodness' of anomaly re- 
covery. For simulated observations, not burdene d with observational errors, the 
R.M.S. value of anomaly discrepancy should be small, say 1/2 to 1/3 times the 
R.M.S, value of the expected anomalies. The R.M.S. value of recovered anomalies 
should be comparable to the R. M.S, value of the expected anomalies, with a high 
value, say, about 0.9, of the correlation coefficient between the recovered and ex- 
pected anomalies. The R.M.S. value of the std. devns. of the recovered anomalies 
should be comparable to, or less than, the std. devn. of the expected anomalies, 
which may be obtained as the R. M.S. value of the expected anomalies. The cor- 
relation coefficients between adjacent recovered anomalies, both in Ihe east-west 
and in the north-south directions, should be small, say less than 0,5. 

We may also mention, in brier, the main conclusions about the observational 
data. The optimum number of sattdlite arcs to be used in the solution, are those, 
v/hich achieve a spacing of about tuilf of the anomaly block size desired to be re- 
covered. This spacing refers to adjacent ascending, or descending, arcs. The 
satellite arcs should be uniformly spaced, and located symmetrically with respect 
to the area of investigation, considering both the ascending and descending arcs. 

It is necessary that the peripheral anomaly blocks are nearly as well covered with 
observations, as the central anomalies. The optimum shape of the area of investi- 
gation would thus depend on the inclination of the satellite. For satellites witli 
inclination between 30° - 60° , the shape of the area of investigation should be near- 
ly a rhombus, with its diagonals in the east-west and in the north-south direction. 
The latitudinal extent of the area should not exceed about 40°, and should preferably 
lie wholly over either the equatorial region, or the mid-latitude region. 

The observations should not extend beyond the area of Investigation. If die 
spacing of observations along an ai'c is more dense tlian the spacing of observations 
between adjacent arcs, say n times, then the std. devns. of the recovered anomalies 
should be multiplied by a factor of /n . Alternatively, the scaling of the std. devns. 
of the recovered anomalies may also be achieved by multiplying die weight matrix 
of the observations by a factor of 1 /n. 

An additional anomaly all around die area of investigation should be estimated 
along with the anomalies covered by observations. However these anomalies not 
covered with observations, would not be recovered; and information should be ex- 
tracted from the solution for only those anomalies covered by the observations. 

Only one additional anomaly ail around die area of investigation is to be included 
in the solution for the recovery of 10° and 5° anomalies; but for smaller blocks 
lute 2° 5, 2 additional anomalies all around the area of investigation, are to be 
included in die solution. 

The anomaly recovery improvits, if instead of talting the weight matrix of 
anomalies to be zero, we use a diagonal weight matrix with the same weitd^t for all 
anomalies covered by observations, as the reciprocal of a-prio]*i variance of the 
gravity anomalies. The weight for all anomalies not covered with observations, 
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is also same, but is lower than the weight for the anomalies covered by obser- 
vations. The anomalies could not be recovered with wealt signal, as discussed 
in Chapter 5, without using this information aboul the a-priori variance of the 
gravity anomalies. 

Summed range observations are not sensitive enough, as compared to 
the summed range rate observations, for the reeoveiy of gravity anomalies. 

For the recovery of residual anomalies in regional, or local, areas, no con- 
straints should be imposed on the recovered anomalies to satisfy any specified 
values of the spherical harmonic coefficients. 

Finally, we may compare the results of Schwarz (1970) with those ob- 
tained in the present study. These results cannot be compared rigorously be- 
cause of the differences in the configuration of satellites, in tlie recovered 
parameters and in the size of blocks. The 'uncertainties' in the recovered 
values of density parameters by Schwarz may however, be related to the std. 
devns. of the recovered anomalies in this study, by first multiplying by a fac- 
tor of 2tt ; and then by a factor of 16 to account for the std. devn, of summed 
range rate observations used by Schwarz being .005 cra/sec as compared to 
.08 cm/'sec in this study for tlie integration interval of 10 seconds. 

Schwarz (Solution 8, 1) obtained an uncertainty of 0. 6 to 1.8 mgals in 
the recovered Vi-lues of 2^ x 2° density parameters, with the close satellite 
at height of 200km tracked by a geosynchronous relay satellite. This is then 
equivalent to 60 to 180 mgals (= 0. 6 to 1. 8 x 2n xl6) for comparison with the 
std. devns. of recovered 2°. 5 equal area anomalies in this study from close 
satellite at height of 250km. In Solution 5. 1, using 2 low satellites in nearly 
same orbit at height of about 200km, his uncertainty is equivalent to 80 to 240 
mgals. The correlation coefficients in these 2 solutions were about -0.8 in 
the e^t-west direction and about -0. 6 in the north-soutli direction. As the 
spacing between arcs used by Schwarz was roughly the same as block size, 
instead of 1/2 t>lock size, his results can be perhaps compared with the solution 
for 9 arcs in Table 5.13 in this study, with the K. M.S. value of std. devns. of 
recovered anojnalies being 80/2 - 112 mgals. The final results obtained in 
Solution 2,5-3(’ in this study have been summarized in Table 6.2, which gives 
the R.M.S, vaJue of std. devn. of recovered anomalies as 11 mgals, and tlie 
correlation cotifficients in the east-west direction as -0.2, and in the north- 
south direction as -0,4. The spacing of arcs in this solution was 1/2 anomaly 
block size and the a-priori variance of anomalies was used in forming their 
weight matrix. 

For 5°x 5*^ density parameters, using 2 low satellites at height of 
about 300km, Schwarz's uncertainty (Solution 3.1) is equivalent to 10 to 30 
mgals. The correlation coefficients were about -0, 6 in tlie easi-west 
direction and 0. 4 in the north-south direction. Those results can be perhaps 
compared with the solution for 6 arcs in Sec. 4.2.2 for the recovery of 5“ 
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equal area mean anomalies using a close satellite with height of 250 i^m. As 
this was coneldGrecl Inadequate aimcing of arcs, the H.M.S. value of the std, 
dovns. was not given but it was 7.9/fi 19 tngals. For 12 arcs, l,e, with arc 
spacing of about 1/2 anomaly block sJ'/.c, the particulars for Solution 250-5-2 
have been summarized in Table 6. 1, which gives the R.M.S, value of std, 
devn. of recovered anomalies as 6 mgals, and the correlation coefficients in the 
east-west direction as -0.3, and in the north-south direction as -0.4. 

Again, for 5“x 5“ density parameters, using 2 low satellites at height of 
about 700 km, Schwarz’s uncertainty (Solution 1.4) is equivalent to 60 to 400 
mgals. The correlation coefficients were about -0,8 in the east-west direction, 
and -0.2 to 0. 2 in the north-south direction. These results are comparable 
with the aolulion for 8 arcs in Sec. 5. 1. 2 for the recovery of 5° anomalies 
using a close satellite v/ith height of about 900km, The R. M. S. value of the 
std, devns, was 1^0/6= 465 mgals. The final results obtained in Solution 
900-5-2C in this study have been summarized in Table 6. 2, which gives the 
R.M.S. value of std, devn. of recovered anomalies as 9 mgals, and the correla- 
tion coefficients in the east-west and in the north-south directions as -0.2 
mgals. The spacing of arcs in this solution was 1/2 anomaly block size and the 
a-priori variance of anomalies was used in forming their weight matrix. 

We thus find that there are 2 noticeable differences in this study and 
that of Schwarz. The spacing between the arcs considered by Schwarz was 
roughly the same as the size of block in which density parameters were being 
estimated, while the optimum spacing of arcs was found to be 1/2 block size 
in this study. Secondly, Schwarz does not allow for the possibility of using a- 
priori knowledge of Uie variance of the parameters being recovered, to form 
a wei^t matrix for them. It v/as found in this study that there was a remark- 
able improvement in the anomaly recovery of 2°. 5 anomalies from close satel- 
lite at height of 250 kra, and of 5 ° anomalies from close satellite at height of 
900 km, i, e. when the signal was weak, if the knowledge of the a-priori variance 
of anomalies was used to form their weight matrix. 


6.4 Suggestions for Further Study 

During the recovery of anomalies discussed in Chapter 4, no use was 
made of any a-priori information from the terrestri-:! data for these gravity 
anomalies. The recovery of anomalies was entirely irom the information in 
the signal from satellite data, i.e. the summed range rate observationfi. In 
Chapter 5, the signal from satellite data alone was not sufficient to recover 
the anomalies. We then utilized the a-priori information about variance of 
these anomalies to assign a non-zero weight matrix for them. This weight 
matrix was diagonal and the weights assigned were the same for a set of 
anomalies. The initial value of all the anomalies was still kept as a zero 
vector. We thus did not utilize the a-priori estimates of these gravity anom- 
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alias fcom terrestrial observations, nor did we assign different weights to the 
anomaly estimates. Furflier study should be made for the optimum utiliaation 
of these terrestrial estimates of anomalies, and their std. devns. , for getting a 
revised estimate, incorporating all available information from satellite and 
terrestrial observations. Rapp (1973b) has already reported the results of re- 
covering 15° anomalies using optical satellite data, and a-priori terrestrial 
estimates of 15° anomalies and their std. devns. A study may now be made for 
the recovery of anomalies in smaller size, say 10° and 5° equal area blocks, by 
utilizing summed range rate observations from the Geos-C/ATS-6 tracking, 
and a-priori terrestrial estimates of these 10° and 5° anomalies. 

Further study is also needed to obtain die starting coordinates of the 
close and realy satellites, for a short arc of the close satellite of less than 
one revolution, to fit the observations over a short time span of 5 to 20 minutes. 
This has already been indicated in Sec, 6, 1. The accuracy with which these 
starting coordinates can be determined, and the effect of the uncertainty in this 
determination on the computed value of t 'e summed range rate, needs to be 
investigated. The uncertainty in this computed value would affect the mis- 
elosure from the obse^^ved value, and this erroneous value would be propogated 
into the correction vector of the parameters of interest. 

We have considered in this study the residual gravity anomalies referred 
to a set of potential coefficients complete up to degree and order 12. The pur- 
pose of using a potential field of higher order was to reduce the magnitude of 
the residual anomalies. However, as noted in Sec. 3. 2 (Tatdes 3. 1 and 3. 2), 
this reduction was not substantial. It may be investigated if it would be better 
to define the earth's normal gravitational potential by utilizing a still larger 
set of potential coefficients, or some other representation, which would still 
retain the computational convenience of potential coefficients in generating the 
orbits (Kaula, 1970; Lundquist and Giacaglia, 1972), and the residual anom- 
alies are then defined with respect to this new representation. 

The shape of the area of investigation was discussed in Sec. 4.2. How- 
ever, the extent of the area of investigation for the recovery «)f 5° and 2°. 5 
anomalies in Sec. 4.2 and Chapter 5, was chosen rather arbitrarily for the 
computational convenience of being covered by a limited numljer of satellite 
arcs. We did discuss in Sec. 4.1.9, die desirability of the area of investiga- 
tion being separate for equatorial regions and mid-latitude regions, and 
accordingly limited to about 40° in latitudinal extent. It may further be inves- 
tigated if there is any optimum extent of the area, which would yield a balance 
between computational effort and accuracy of anomaly recovery, for the case of 
summed range rate observations. This investigation may follow the report of 
Argentiero, Kahn and Garza-Robles (1974), where the discussion pertains to 
the recovery of gravity anomalies from altimeter data. 
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The foi'mation of 2°. 5 and 5° equal area blocks, as component blocks of 
10° equal area blocks, has been discussed in Sec, 3, 1, and the estimation of 
residual gravity anomalies in these blocks from terrestrial data in Sec, 3,3, 

We, however, note tliat this scheme results in the 2°. 5 blocks being considerably 
unequal in area. This then leads to a non-homogeneous distribution of the 
number of observations over neighboring 2°, 5 blockSj as discussed in the end of 
Sec. 5. 2.2. The variation in the area of 2° 5 blocks was a result of tliese being 
meaned from the 25 1° equal area blocks, which were die smallest blocks in 
which tlie gravity anomaly was estimated or predicted within a 5° block, as dis- 
cussed in See. 3.3. A new subdivision scheme of 5° blocks into 2° 5 and 1° 
blocks may be investigated, which would retain tlie advantages of the present 
scheme, but reduce the large variation in the area of neigliborlng 2°. 5 blocks. 
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